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ESEA REAUTHORIZATION: OPTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING NCLB’S MEASURES OF PROGRESS 


Wednesday, March 21, 2007 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Washington, DC 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:28 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller [chair- 
man of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Miller, Kildee, Payne, Hinojosa, 
Tierney, Kucinich, Wu, Holt, Davis of California, Sarbanes, Sestak, 
Loebsack, Hirono, Yarmuth, Hare, Courtney, Shea-Porter, McKeon, 
Petri, Castle, Sender, Ehlers, Platts, Keller, Fortune, Boustany, 
Kuhl, and Heller. 

Staff present: Aaron Albright, Press Secretary; Tylease Alii, 
Hearing Clerk; Alice Cain, Senior Education Policy Advisor (K-12); 
Fran-Victoria Cox, Documents Clerk; Adrienne Dunbar, Legislative 
Fellow, Education; Amy Elverum, Legislative Fellow, Education; 
Denise Forte, Director of Education Policy; Gabriella Gomez, Senior 
Education Policy Advisor (Higher Education); Lloyd Horwich, Pol- 
icy Advisor for Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Elementary and 
Secretary Education; Lamont Ivey, Staff Assistant, Education; 
Brian Kennedy, General Counsel; Ann-Frances Lambert, Adminis- 
trative Assistant to Director of Education Policy; Ricardo Martinez, 
Policy Advisor for Subcommittee on Higher Education, Lifelong 
Learning and Competitiveness; Stephanie Moore, General Counsel; 
Jill Morningstar, Education Policy Advisor; Joe Novotny, Chief 
Clerk; Lisette Partelow, Staff Assistant, Education; Rachel 
Racusen, Deputy Communications Director; Theda Zawaiza, Senior 
Disability Policy Advisor; Mark Zuckerman, Staff Director; James 
Bergeron, Counselor to the Chairman; Robert Borden, General 
Counsel; Kathryn Bruns, Legislative Assistant; Steve Forde, Com- 
munications Director; Jessica Gross, Deputy Press Secretary; Tay- 
lor Hansen, Legislative Assistant; Chad Miller, Professional Staff; 
Susan Ross, Director of Education and Human Resources Policy; 
and Linda Stevens, Chief Clerk/Assistant to the General Counsel. 

Chairman Miller [presiding]. Good morning. The Committee on 
Education and Labor will come to order. 

Today’s hearing will shed light on one of the most important de- 
cisions we face in reviewing the No Child Left Behind law: whether 
or not to reform the current definition of adequate yearly progress. 

( 1 ) 
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I can think of no question more central to the reauthorization and 
goals of the law. 

As one of the original authors of No Child Left Behind, I am 
often asked how I would like to see the law changed. The short an- 
swer is that I would like to see us be responsive to legitimate con- 
cerns while maintaining the core values of the law, providing an 
equal opportunity and an excellent education to every child, regard- 
less of their race, their family income or disability. 

I recognize that there are some legitimate concerns with the cur- 
rent accountability system. And today we have the opportunity to 
focus on two concerns that have been central to this discussion on 
reauthorization: One, will a growth model system offer real ac- 
countability for student achievement? And, two, are there other 
credible and reliable academic indicators in addition to standard- 
ized tests that can offer an accurate picture of student achieve- 
ment? 

With the system that we have currently, what is commonly 
known as the status model, we know there are some schools where 
students are making real progress and yet these schools are still 
not making AYP. Under the current system, a gain or loss in the 
percentage of students who are proficient could be a result of fac- 
tors largely outside the school. 

At the joint hearings we held in this room last week with mem- 
bers of the House and Senate Education Committees, every organi- 
zation who testified proposed growth models as the solution to 
these challenges. Today we will have the opportunity to examine 
whether growth models are the answer schools and states are seek- 
ing. 

The second focus of today’s hearing has also generated much de- 
bate. And that is the concern that a single standardized test is too 
blunt an instrument to fairly and effectively measure school 
progress. We have heard from many in the civil rights, education 
and research communities who acknowledge that using one stand- 
ardized test to compare students against a single set of high stand- 
ards is essential to closing the achievement gap. 

They have also expressed valid concerns that that single test 
may not be able to tell us all we need to know about what students 
and schools can do. Having the most accurate information on stu- 
dent progress is critical to closing the achievement gap. And look- 
ing at other evidence in addition to state tests may be the way to 
obtain a more complete view of a child’s true progress. 

Further, including indicators such as graduation rates and ad- 
vanced course taking may incentivize progress in closing the debili- 
tating achievement gaps in those critical areas. Today we will hear 
from leading experts and practitioners on these two complex ac- 
countability issues: growth models and multiple indicators. 

I look forward to their testimony and ask them to keep in mind 
three questions as we look for their help in these areas. 

First, are growth models and multiple indicators of performance 
consistent with No Child Left Behind’s goal of ensuring that all 
children can read and do math at grade level by 2014? 

Second, do states have the capacity they need to ensure that in- 
formation gathered to determine whether a school or district has 
made adequate progress is both valid and reliable? 
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Third, do these approaches appropriately credit improving 
schools, or do they overstate academic progress? In other words, 
are they a step forward in offering a fairer, more reliable means 
of accountability, or are they a step backward, simply another loop- 
hole that hinders accountability? 

Our collective goal in reauthorizing No Child Left Behind should 
be to look to those changes that improve the integrity of the act 
and move us forward toward the stated goal of the act, to provide 
opportunity and an excellent education to every child. 

I want to thank the witnesses in advance for their testimony. 

And I would like now to yield to the senior Republican on the 
committee, Mr. McKeon, for his opening statement. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for convening this 
hearing as part of the series of hearings on No Child Left Behind 
we launched a week ago. 

Though last week’s discussion provided a broad overview of our 
reauthorization effort and gathered input from both the House and 
the Senate, I believe today’s hearing and the others to follow will 
serve an even more important purpose as they delve into the real 
challenges at the heart of NCLB. 

Today we begin with an examination of options for improving 
NCLB’s measure of progress. And I thank our panel of witnesses 
for joining us for this examination. 

Adequate yearly progress is a benchmark that makes NCLB dif- 
ferent from other education laws that came before it. It is the 
measure that tells all of us legislators, parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and taxpayers exactly how a school is doing in educating 
students from one grade level to the next. And for that reason, it 
is vital that the concept remains in place. 

However, as we approach this year’s reauthorization, it is impor- 
tant that we are open minded to tweaks in the law that could make 
it more practical while ensuring that the underlying principle of ac- 
countability remains consistent. And that is where growth models 
enter into this discussion. 

Under current No Child Left Behind guidelines, school districts 
use a status model to compare the performance of students in a 
specific grade against the performance of the students of that same 
grade during the previous year. Some have raised concerns about 
the reliability of the status model. They argue that a model which 
compares the achievement of the same students over time within 
a growth model may be more appropriate and act as a more accu- 
rate measure of adequate yearly progress. 

As we review the Department of Education’s growth model pilot 
programs as well as last year’s Government Accountability Office 
report on the implementation of growth models to determine if 
schools in certain states were making adequate yearly progress 
under No Child Left Behind, I believe that growth models can play 
an important role in this reauthorization. However, these growth 
models must be well-designed. They must be rigorous. And they 
must meet a number of criteria that are consistent and central to 
NCLB. 

For example, they must include the requirements that all stu- 
dents reach proficiency, that the gaps between groups of students 
continue to close, and the growth model is tracked as part of a 
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state data system and that a state’s assessment system must 
produce comparable results from grade to grade and year to year. 

With that being said, members of this committee know as well 
as anyone that the reliability and utility of growth models is the 
focus of an ongoing debate. So I think we all can comfortably say 
today that we are not necessarily here to wholeheartedly embrace 
the concept nor dismiss it out of hand. Instead, we are simply here 
to listen and to learn. I am looking forward to this hearing and the 
additional hearings we will be having in this series. 

And again, I thank the witnesses and look forward to their testi- 
mony. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

With that, we will begin with the witnesses. 

Our first witness will be Allan Olson, who is the co-founder and 
chief academic officer of the Northwest Evaluation Association. 
Northwest Evaluation Association is a non-profit organization that 
provides research, support and technical assistance to 2,400 
partnering school districts and education agencies throughout the 
United States. Dr. Olson has led the Northwest Evaluation Asso- 
ciation in its efforts to build the largest nationwide database in lon- 
gitudinal student test results. 

Valerie Woodruff is the secretary of education from the Delaware 
Department — excuse me. I think our colleague wanted to intro- 
duce — 

Mr. Castle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a great pleasure for me to introduce Delaware’s secretary of 
education, Valerie Woodruff. Val has been secretary since July of 
1999, prior to which she served as the associate secretary for cur- 
riculum and instructional improvement for Delaware. Her career is 
rooted in education. And she has been a teacher, counselor, assist- 
ant principal and principal in high schools in both Maryland and 
Delaware. 

As secretary, Val has led the implementation of Delaware’s ac- 
countability system as well as implementation of No Child Left Be- 
hind. I appreciate Val’s commitment to raising student achieve- 
ment, the importance of high-quality teachers and school leaders 
and the belief that all children deserve an excellent educational ex- 
perience. 

Val is the Delaware representative on the Southern Regional 
Education Board, serves on the executive committee of SREB and 
is the first K through 12 educator to serve as vice chair. She has 
also served on the Board of the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers and was the president of the Chief State School Officers from 
November of 2005 through November of 2006. 

We are lucky to have her in Delaware. And don’t try to take her 
away. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Welcome, Secretary Woodruff. 

Dr. Chrys Dougherty is the associate director of Research Na- 
tional Center for Educational Accountability. Dr. Dougherty is the 
director of this center and has authored the “Parents Guide to Ask- 
ing the Right Questions about School” and has written extensively 
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on the value of longitudinal data and the 10 essential elements of 
statewide student information systems. 

He has heen an elementary school science teacher in Oakland, 
California, is a professor of statistics, econometrics — ergonomics is 
what we fight over in the labor side of this committee. 

Mr. Dougherty. Yes, econometrics. 

Chairman Miller. Econometrics. Yes. You are the guys? They 
are always quoting you guys about this and that. Okay — and edu- 
cation policy at the LBJ School of Public Affairs. 

Peter McWalters is commissioner of the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Elementary and Secondary Education. Prior to becoming 
Rhode Island’s commissioner, he served over 20 years in a variety 
of educational leadership and teaching positions, including the su- 
perintendent of schools in the city school district of Rochester, New 
York. 

Dr. Harold Doran is the senior research scientist, American In- 
stitutes for Research, where he supports the development of state 
testing and accountability systems as an applied statistician and 
psychometrician. And he is currently a member of Secretary 
Spellings’ peer review panel for state growth models. He has been 
an elementary school principal and a classroom teacher. 

Welcome to all of you, and thank you for your contributions this 
morning. 

Mr. Olson, we are going to begin with you. 

There will be a light in front of you. The green lights will go on 
when you start your testimony. There will be a yellow light that 
suggests you should start wrapping up in the next minute or so, 
and then a red light when your time has run out. 

But we will obviously allow you to finish a thought and a sen- 
tence and maybe even a paragraph. There you go. 

STATEMENT OF ALLAN L. OLSON, CO-FOUNDER AND CHIEF 
ACADEMIC OFFICER, NORTHWEST EVALUATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Olson. If it is brief. 

Chairman Miller, Ranking Minority Member McKeon and mem- 
bers of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before 
you. 

Again, my name is Allan Olson. I am co-founder of an organiza- 
tion called the Northwest Evaluation Association. The Northwest 
Evaluation Association is a not-for-profit organization. We provide 
testing services to school districts around the nation and also have 
a very strong research staff. So we do research in the field also. 

We are currently providing very accurate measures, assessments, 
and growth measures for approximately 3 million children multiple 
times a year in 49 states. After 30 years of experience in research, 
it is clear that NCLB could be strengthened and more effective if 
states were allowed to and encouraged to implement measures of 
student achievement that were accurate enough to actually meas- 
ure growth, actually measure growth of the individual students. 
Okay? 

So I am talking about student level and actually designed specifi- 
cally for determining change over time at the child level. An accu- 
rate growth measure provides the best evidence of a school’s effec- 
tiveness. It also improves the assessment data in ways that help 
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students, teachers, parents, and others focus learning and focus 
their efforts to improve learning over time. 

In other words, a very good accurate measure and a growth 
measure will inform many people within the education community 
in manners that allow them to change their behaviors to become 
increasingly effective. So a good growth measure is not only prob- 
ably the best accountability measure, it is also the best possible 
way to improve our capacity to improve learning. 

Today’s computerized adaptive tests represent the most common 
approach to meet these requirements. However, states could de- 
velop other methodologies. 

An accurate measure of each student’s achievement is reported 
on a cross-grade vertical measurement scale provides the school 
and the state information about whether a student is proficient, in 
other words, meets all the requirements inside No Child Left Be- 
hind related to status capacity and information about how far a 
student is below or above that standard, not just information that 
the child is below or above, but actually how far below or above, 
which also gives us a chance to establish growth targets at the 
child level, growth targets that would lead toward proficiency and/ 
or growth targets that would help children or focus on children who 
are well above the standard at the time of the measure. 

Allowing states to accurately measure growth of each child 
strengthens all the foundation pieces of No Child Left Behind while 
providing educators evidence that will inform improvement of in- 
struction and learning. So what we would be asking for is states 
be allowed to have a system that increases the quality and accu- 
racy of information to inform the process’s improvement while put- 
ting in place an accountability measure as required by No Child 
Left Behind. 

As I mentioned before, growth measure is the best measure of 
whether a school, a program, a district is being effective in meeting 
the needs of its children. A growth measure that is accurate 
enough to measure growth in an individual child also helps a dis- 
trict know whether they are being effective with children of dif- 
fering characteristics, whether that is ethnicity, whether it is gen- 
der, whether it is starting place on a scale. It gives the school dis- 
trict information about how effective they are with those children. 

Accuracy is the center piece of a good growth measure. The test 
requirements today that are in place, the tests the states have in 
place today are quite accurate for children who happen to be near 
the proficient line or happen to be in the middle of a distribution. 
But by the nature of the design requirements for tests, the tests 
that are in place will not be as accurate for low-achieving children 
or will not be as accurate for high-achieving children. 

And if your measure isn’t as accurate for low-or high-achieving 
children, it will not be a best growth measure for those children 
and will not provide the kind of information that will lead to con- 
stant improvement focussed on those children. A measure of that 
nature also will not be very accurate for purposes of diagnostic re- 
porting, which is one of the requirements of No Child Left Behind. 
But states probably are falling short of the intent of that particular 
provision in the law. A good, accurate measure, a good, accurate 
growth measure would allow states to respond in that manner. 
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I think in order to have a very good measure, it will be important 
to remove the real tight constraints right now that are in place, ei- 
ther intentionally or by the nature of the way the law is being im- 
plemented, remove the constraints for a very tight alignment to 
just grade level content standards with the measure. Many chil- 
dren are functioning well below those content standards. And we 
need to measure those children well. 

The law calls for challenging all children. To challenge all chil- 
dren, we must have a measure that is accurate for all children and 
be able to set growth targets that are appropriate for those chil- 
dren. 

Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Mr. Olson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Allan Olson, Co-Founder and Chief Academie 
Officer, Northwest Evaluation Association 

The Northwest Evaluation Association (NWEA) is a not-for-profit organization 
which partners with over 2,500 school districts to promote student learning pro- 
vides, precise and consistent growth assessment testing services for over 3 million 
children in 49 states. For over 30 years, we have been providing assessments in key 
subjects in grades 2-12, as well as detailed reports on student learning, and offering 
training to help educators use data to improve practice. Our tests are given multiple 
times per year in paper-and-pencil and computer-adaptive formats and give edu- 
cators, parents, students, and polic 3 miakers a clear and comprehensive look at how 
much academic growth individual students are making over time. This kind of data 
has been of great value to our partner districts and has resulted in increases in the 
number of children tested at a rate of over 50 per cent per year. NWEA’s mission — 
“partnering to help all kids learn” — also has lead us to research educational policy 
and practice based on the extensive data in our database and our experience with 
thousands of teachers and schools. 

In the course of this research and working with our 2,500 partner districts, it has 
become clear to us that in order to help students learn more, we have to provide 
teachers with the information that they need to be able to identify student strengths 
and deficiencies and to better understand how far each child is from achieving pro- 
ficiency. This means that we have to measure accurately each student’s current 
achievement level to understand what a student knows and needs to know next, and 
to track each student’s growth over time to be sure that young people are moving 
at a rate of growth that will help them become proficient. We have to provide this 
information to the teacher as quickly as possible, in a form that enables the teacher 
to make the best instructional decisions for the students. 

The aspect of this approach that is germane today is the measurement and use 
of student growth information. What we mean by growth measurement is using as- 
sessment to “follow the child” in order to find the actual achievement level of the 
child and then to measure it over time. 

In this area, our organization has reached three conclusions, as follows: 

1. We will gain a much more complete and useful picture of the performance of 
our schools if we include the growth of individual students in our accountability sys- 
tems. 

2. Students must have growth targets that challenge them and that lead them 
to the state’s definition of proficiency in a set of skills that will make them produc- 
tive members of society when they graduate from high school. 

3. Teachers, principals, students, and parents must all have a clear understanding 
of the amount of achievement growth that the student must make each year to en- 
able them to participate in the student’s growth. 

Why is measuring individual achievement growth important? 

As NCLB has been implemented, it has become increasingly obvious that the way 
student achievement is measured currently does not begin to tell us whether the 
school is doing a good job or a poor job teaching the students that come through 
its doors. While there are many reasons for this, the issue can be seen very clearly 
as follows: 

Schools “A” and “B” have the same percentage of students identified as “pro- 
ficient.” Students in school B grew, on average, twice as much as students in school 
A to achieve their proficiency. Which school is doing a better job? 
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We believe that the answer is the school that is achieving greater rate of progress 
in moving students towards proficiency. Promoting the growth of individual stu- 
dents from one year to the next is the hallmark of a successful school. This is espe- 
cially true for students who are below proficiency levels for a given grade and need 
to grow faster in order to catch up. Providing teachers a measure of how much the 
student must grow to get where the students needs to be also gives that teacher 
a useful tool for addressing the learning needs of each individual student. 

Students come to school with different preparation, motivation, and support re- 
sources. It is the job of every school to help every student move forward regardless 
of his or her current achievement level. For students with low achievement levels, 
the school needs to accelerate growth, to help these students reach levels that will 
allow them to compete when they graduate from school. For students with high 
achievement levels, the school needs to keep them growing to keep them engaged 
and to allow them to reach their full potential. 

Research (Kingsbury and McCall, 2006) has clearly indicated that schools vary 
greatly in the amount of growth that they cause in student achievement. It is equal- 
ly clear that student growth differs by grade and demographic group within a 
school. Without information about student growth, we cannot tell the full story of 
a school, and we shouldn’t try to judge whether the school is doing a good job or 
not. 

Can we measure achievement growth of individual students? 

It is clear that two components are needed to measure the achievement growth 
of individual students. The first requirement is the ability to measure students ac- 
curately to gain a deep understanding of where their learning is. Current tests pro- 
vide very little information about students who are high performers and are well 
beyond their grade level or low performers who are well behind grade level. To be 
able to measure achievement for these students requires a measurement scale that 
goes beyond grade-level testing and identifies what students know across the many 
strands of knowledge that a student needs to know to be identified as a proficient. 

Let me illustrate the point. Consider, for example, a twelve year old child (grade 
6) performing two grade levels below his age level (grade 4). If that child achieves 
a year and a half of growth for each of the next two years, he will be in grade 8 
and perform much like a 7th grade student. That is a huge success. However, if we 
only measure the “status” of the child as to his age level, and not the growth, we 
will conclude that the child is a failure and the school is failing him even though 
he will have caught up a whole grade level. Further, we won’t be able to inform 
the teacher, the parents, or the child where the student is truly performing so that 
they can craft a plan to reach proficiency. 

The tools are available to provide this kind of detailed information. Growth meas- 
ures have been in use for several decades. Computerized adaptive testing (CAT: 
Weiss, 1982) was developed by researchers with funding from the federal govern- 
ment in order to provide a way to measure large, diverse groups of individuals effi- 
ciently and accurately. An adaptive test allows us to measure the performance of 
high-achieving and low-achieving students as accurately as we measure the stu- 
dents in the middle of the distribution. Since its development, adaptive testing has 
been used for a host of high-stakes and low-stakes applications, from individuals en- 
tering the armed services to individuals trying to be certified in high-tech special- 
ties. NWEA alone has administered over 60,000,000 adaptive tests to students. 

NWEA urges Congress to allow states and school districts to measure student 
growth as part of the accountability requirements under No Child Left Behind. We 
believe the great advantages such an approach provides will be sufficient motive to 
states to adopt this option as they consider how best to serve their children. 

It is important to stress that we are not proposing to abandon information about 
whether a child is operating at grade level. Rather, we want to allow states to go 
further. As illustrated in the slides that accompany this testimony, we can be far 
more effective in helping children achieve greater growth, so they can move to pro- 
ficiency and beyond, if we more accurately know where they are performing and we 
can measure their performance growth. 

'What Measuring Growth Can Do 

One of the critical challenges confronting NCLB is ensuring that accountability 
is linked to approaches that actually are useful in helping schools and teachers help 
students reach proficiency. 

If we know where a student stands, and how much they must grow before they 
graduate, we should be able to marshal our resources to make sure that the needed 
growth occurs. 
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If we know how much growth is typical for a student who starts the year with 
a certain level of achievement, we should be able to immediately set goals for the 
student that represent good growth, great growth, and incredible growth. 

If we know the growth goals for a student, we should be able to tell the teacher 
exactly what the student needs to learn by the end of the year to meet the growth 
goals. 

If we know the growth goals for each student that a teacher is working with, we 
should be able to guide that teacher so that he or she can design and redesign the 
instructional approach she will take with her students. 

And if we accomplish these things, the accountability is aligned with how stu- 
dents learn and what schools need to do. 

After all, the central issue is how we help the current generation of students meet 
our expectations. Measuring growth of each child gives us information that we can 
use to improve the growth of all of our students. At the same time, information 
about growth at the class and school level helps us describe our schools and their 
efficiency in ways that are far more useful to schools, teachers, parents and kids 
than what we learn by confining ourselves to the simple status question of current 
grade level. 

Finally, for our students who aren’t growing to meet their growth goals, our re- 
sponse needs to be centered on the needs of those students. We need to reorganize 
to help the students. 

In conclusion, our request is a simple one: make it clear in the law that states 
are permitted, or even encouraged, to do more than just measure status. They can, 
and should, also measure growth as part of that same process. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share our experience and data with you this 
morning. 

Improving NCLB Accountability 

Current Law: NCLB requires states to develop a measure of annual yearly 
progress (AYP) in order to hold districts and schools accountable. It stipulates that 
by the 2005-06 school year the states must have in place an assessment system for 
all students, as well as various subgroups, that annually tests student performance 
in reading/language arts and mathematics in grades 3-8, and for a single test in 
grades 10-12. By the 2007-08 school year, states are also required to assess every 
student in science, at least once in each of the following grade spans: 3-5, 6-9, and 
10 - 12 . 

NCLB also allows states and localities to include other measures of student aca- 
demic progress but these measures may not be used in place of the assessments de- 
scribed above for purposes of establishing AYP. 

The Problem: Currently under NCLB, schools are evaluated for their progress in 
improving student performance by comparing successive groups of students rather 
than tracking the same group of students over time. In other words, to meet AYP, 
schools must show that each grade level (e.g. third graders) has improved over the 
previous year, not that each student or the same group of students (e.g. third grad- 
ers that are now fourth graders) has progressed. Therefore, these yearly compari- 
sons do not track the performance of the same students. 

This approach to assessment does not provide the information we need to accu- 
rately measure what individual students know and what educators need to know 
to address their learning deficiencies and support their achievement growth. 

In addition, since the focus of NCLB is on measuring proficiency rather than an- 
nual learning progress, schools that have improved substantially but have not yet 
reached proficiency targets are rated the same way as schools that have no improve- 
ment. Achieving learning gains provides no credit to these schools. 

The Solution: In addition to the annual testing by grade and by subject currently 
required, states should be allowed to meet their NCLB annual yearly progress as- 
sessment requirements by measuring the performance growth of every student. 

NCLB recognizes the critical role that timely, accessible, and accurate information 
about student academic performance plays in informing and motivating educators, 
policymakers, parents, and the public in finding ways to raise student achievement 
and close the achievement gap. Giving states the option of measuring student 
growth to meet AYP assessment requirements would provide a more accurate meas- 
ure of how students are progressing. By measuring growth over the course of each 
grade, it would provide educators a clear roadmap for bringing a student to pro- 
ficiency. 

Currently, schools that improved substantially but did not make AYP are viewed 
the same way as schools that made no improvement. Including a growth measure 
in assessing school improvement would be fairer. Schools that have made substan- 
tial gains in student academic performance would be recognized for those improve- 
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ments, even if they still do not meet proficiency standards. This change also would 
allow states to focus their support on those schools that are really struggling. 

Questions and Answers 

What are the key attributes of a growth model of assessment? 

Growth measures provide the kind of information about what students know and 
do not know in key strands of knowledge within subject areas that helps teachers 
identify and focus on student strengths and deficiencies and determine what needs 
to be taught next. Using growth models, educators and young people can identify 
desired semester-by-semester targets for student achievement that, if met, will en- 
sure that young people are making progress toward mastering content and attaining 
proficiency. With this information, proficiency targets are not some abstract, far- 
away goal but clear benchmarks for students and teachers to reach that help ensure 
that students achieve proficiency over time. 

Measuring growth requires testing students against a common scale. This means 
that student achievement is measured to determine where a student fits across the 
entire continuum of learning in a particular subject area rather than on a grade- 
specific scale. The growth measure is actually a measure of growth toward pro- 
ficiency, which is not tied to grade level but to mastery of content. Tests used by 
states today that measure what a student needs to knows within a particular grade 
level provide very good information about students performing in the middle range 
of performance (where state cut scores for accountability are pegged). But these 
tests do not ask enough questions to paint a useful portrait of what is happening 
with high-achieving and low-achieving young people who typically perform at the 
extremes or outside their grade levels. For example, state grade-level tests provide 
little information when a sixth-grade student is performing at the fourth-grade level 
or about a fourth-grade student who is performing at the fifth- or sixth-grade levels. 

If a state chooses to measure student performance growth from year to year in- 
stead of progress towards meeting fixed performance targets, won’t the gaps be- 
tween low- and high-performing students just be continued? 

Not necessarily. If states set growth targets on the road to proficiency then states, 
districts, and schools will continue to have markers to meet to ensure that all stu- 
dents graduate from high school with the knowledge and skills they need for produc- 
tive and success lives. 

Is it realistic to assume that low-performing students can grow at a faster rate 
than higher-performing students to meet those targets? 

Currently, NCLB requires states, districts and schools to meet fixed performance 
targets by grade and by subject for all children. The only way to meet the intended 
purpose of NCLB — to close achievement gaps — is to identify those gaps and develop 
strategies for addressing them. By providing schools and teachers information on 
how a student is progressing within the school year and between school years is 
more likely to impact teaching and learning and, therefore, accelerates improve- 
ments in student achievement. 

Using growth measures also addresses another key problem with the current law. 
Currently, state targets for AYP are set all over the map. While a few states have 
set high performance targets early on, many are waiting until several years from 
now to establish higher targets for achievement that are closer to desired proficien- 
cies. This delay means that in several years, schools that have been judged as meet- 
ing AYP will suddenly be far off from state targets. Growth measures provide a way 
of setting steady and achievable targets that are based on what can truly be ex- 
pected of young people. 

How are student growth measures different than the currently used value-added 
testing, also called a “growth model”? 

The U.S. Department of Education is supporting pilot “growth model” account- 
ability plans in school districts in Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. It has been mandated for use by all school districts in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and several hundred school districts in 21 states. New legislation in Arkansas 
and Minnesota calls for implementing a form of value-added measurement, and the 
School Boards Associations in Iowa and New York are currently piloting a value- 
added program. Dallas and Seattle are the most prominent urban districts that use 
the value-added approach. In some states, such as Tennessee, this value-added 
model (VAM) is the bedrock of the accountability system, and the results are used 
to judge the quality of schools and the effectiveness of individual teachers. 

Value-added models of assessment, however, are an analytic methodology applied 
to NCLB test results. It is a method of statistical analysis, rather than a particular 
test, used to analyze longitudinal test data in order to isolate factors affecting a stu- 
dent’s growth over time. It provides educators general information about which stu- 
dents have benefited most and least and about instructional impact — how effective 
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it has been in providing students with a year’s worth of growth from where they 
began the year. Through this information, teachers, principals, district administra- 
tors, and school board leaders can learn whether high achievers, middle achievers, 
or low-achievers are making the most progress, and what can be done to raise the 
performance of each group. Impact data can determine whether and the extent to 
which schools and classroom teachers are effective in raising performance. 

The currently used value-added models, however, do not provide the kind of rich 
multiple-times per year diagnostic information about the key strands of knowledge 
within subject areas that each student needs to master to move to the next level 
of performance. It also does not tell why a particular teacher is effective or not effec- 
tive. And the value-added analysis is applied to tests that are not particularly accu- 
rate for students who are high achievers and low achievers, thus blunting its value 
as even a broad anal 3 d;ic tool. 

Won’t a growth model require a sophisticated data system that will substantially 
add to state and district costs? 

States will be given the flexibility to continue with the current assessment models 
or to substitute or add a growth measure of progress towards measuring AYP. 

Our experience suggests that using a growth measure of progress could cost less, 
not more, than the current NCLB testing requirement. In Idaho, for instance, the 
cost is $13.00 per students to test students in grades 2-10, four times a year, includ- 
ing training and reporting costs. This is less than most states are spending on once- 
a-year testing under NCLB requirements. 

Isn’t testing itself the problem, imposing unnecessary burdens on school districts 
and leading teachers to teach to the test? Shouldn’t we just eliminate the testing 
requirements from the law? 

If the nation is serious about accountability in education and about making sure 
that tax dollars invested in education result in a student population that is pre- 
pared for work and postsecondary education, we should not back away from the con- 
cept of testing. The issue is not whether or not to test but what kind of testing will 
yield the kind of information that actually helps teachers help students. Expansion 
in the use of growth measures rather than one-shot grade-level tests can help edu- 
cators, policymakers, and parents determine whether schools and students are actu- 
ally making required progress toward proficiency. They also will tell educators, 
school board members, parents, and students what areas of learning they need to 
be working on to make desired growth targets. 

Since more than 2,600 school districts use out of grade-level testing currently, 
why does the law need to be changed? Can’t districts simply do what you’re pro- 
posing under current law? 

Yes, any district can use whatever test it wants to measure student learning. 
However, the law makes specific reference to use of grade-level tests without refer- 
ring to growth measures to fulfill the assessment and accountability requirements 
of NCLB. The 2,500 school districts that use growth measures to determine the per- 
formance growth of children are pioneers that have demonstrated the value of this 
kind of assessment to provide comprehensive information about individual student 
achievement in key subject areas to help further accelerate achievement gains. 
There are over 12,000 other public school districts that might include testing that 
tracks the performance of students over time if the law explicitly recognized this 
kind of testing as an alternative in determining whether schools, districts, and 
states are in compliance with the law. 

Do other companies also offer this sort of testing, or are you simply trying to 
change NCLB to benefit NWEA? 

Many other testing organizations — such as the Educational Testing Service and 
Scantron — already use testing methodologies that can pinpoint individual student 
achievement against a common scale and provide immediate feedback. This type of 
testing was first introduced by the U.S. military in the 1970s. The computer-adapt- 
ive testing used by NWEA, for example, is basically the same methodology ETS uses 
in its Graduate Record Exam and GMAT tests. 

Encouraging states to use computer-adaptive methodologies and growth measures 
that can given by computer or paper-and-pencil tests might actually hurt NWEA by 
providing much larger companies greater incentives to develop growth measures 
and enter this market. But we believe that it is the right thing to do and is not 
simply a matter of which companies have the biggest market share, but whether 
we have the kinds of tests that will help more schools bring more students to pro- 
ficiency. 

Northwest Evaluation Association 

The Northwest Evaluation Association (NWEA) is a national nonprofit organiza- 
tion based in Portland, Oregon, that partners with school districts and education 
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agencies nationwide to promote academic student growth and school improvement. 
NWEA provides computer adaptive and paper-and-pencil assessments in mathe- 
matics, language arts, and science in grades 2-12 as well as training and com- 
prehensive reporting tools that enable educators to measure and promote individual 
student and school academic growth. Their products and tools are provided at a 
price districts can afford, and any profit is reinvested in product development and 
technical assistance. 

Three decades of experience nationwide. Over the past 30 years, the company has 
tested more than 25 million young people; it currently is helping to assess more 
than 4 million students a year in more than 2,400 school districts in 49 states. Its 
presence is particularly strong in Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, New Hampshire, and 
South Carolina, where it tests the vast majority of students in the state. 

Growing demand for student growth data to support NCLB. NWEA has grown by 
50 percent a year in recent years to meet the demand of school districts for forma- 
tive assessments that track the growth of individual students over time and offer 
immediate feedback to district leaders, teachers, students, parents, and school board 
members. 

An immediate and vital source of information for teachers. The value of the as- 
sessments to schools is considerable, in part because students and teachers receive 
immediate results which allow them to better understand and develop strategies to 
offset student learning deficiencies. The assessments evaluate student achievement 
across content standards, and results help identify problem areas in content knowl- 
edge, skills, and concepts that need addressing to best maximize achievement. Be- 
cause it is a growth measure, teachers use the data to determine if students are 
making equal to, or normal, growth. The test also offers schools valuable informa- 
tion about the most effective teachers, student groupings, or the need for alternative 
ways to focus instruction. 

An accountability tool for NCLB. In addition, schools and district leaders can com- 
pare scores with the growth targets for a particular year and see whether students 
are on target for meeting proficiency levels required to achieve the goals of NCLB. 
Results can be disaggregated by NCLB subgroups to give periodic indicators about 
how well a school is doing in serving diverse populations. 

A unique resource for finding proven answers to some of our most challenging 
educational issues. All the student growth data gathered by NWEA is aggregated 
into our Growth Research Database, the largest nationwide repository of student 
test results which is used by states, national organizations, and prominent national 
researchers to assess the impacts of policy and practice on student achievement 
growth. 

For more information, go to http:! / www.nwea.org. 
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STATEMENT OF VALERIE WOODRUFF, SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION, STATE OF DELAWARE 

Ms. Woodruff. Good morning. 

Chairman Miller. I am going to have to turn my microphone on, 
and you are going to have to pull yours closer to you. 

Ms. Woodruff. Okay. It wasn’t on. Okay? 

Chairman Miller, Ranking Member McKeon, and members of the 
committee, thank you for this opportunity to testify today about the 
implementation of growth models and accountability systems. 

I am proud to say that Delaware was among several states that 
had implemented a school and district accountability system to 
measure our progress and standards-based reform prior to the pas- 
sage of No Child Left Behind. 

We began assessing English language, arts, and mathematics in 
1998. And based on early information about the goals of No Child 
Left Behind, we applauded the initial work of Congress and be- 
lieved that we could easily meet the requirements of the law. 

Our original accountability system included three measures of 
student performance: status, which is essentially AYP; growth; and 
the improvement of the lowest performing student. To our schools 
and to our communities, these measures made sense and had what 
I refer to as face validity. Simply stated, educators and others un- 
derstood the value of measuring not only the performance of one 
cohort of students to another, but also the change in performance 
of the same cohort of children over time. 

And certainly, they saw the value of attending to and measuring 
the improvement of the lowest performing students and of closing 
the achievement gap. Delaware was the tenth state to receive ap- 
proval of our accountability plan in the spring of 2003. Also, we 
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were among the first states to receive full approval of our stand- 
ards and assessment system. 

Delaware implemented a unique identifier in 1984. And we have 
worked diligently since that time to link student demographic data 
with achievement data. And we have reported that for many years. 

Given all of these factors, we were anxious to talk with the De- 
partment of Education and to convince them that the use of growth 
models was a natural progression in creating a mature account- 
ability system. When the department allowed states to submit 
growth models for the 2006 accountability measurement, we felt 
confident that our proposal would be approved. That did not occur. 
And we were perplexed at the feedback we received. 

None of the questions were related to the model itself. They had 
to do with other things. It did not seem that the peer reviewers had 
clear guidance about the criteria, nor did they understand the dif- 
ferent models that can be used to measure growth. 

We made several changes. And we were approved and will be 
using the growth model measurement for the 2007 accountability 
year. 

The model that we chose supports our philosophy of continuous 
improvement for all students. It is easy to understand. It is easy 
to explain. It provides schools with information that shows which 
students are making progress toward proficiency, which students 
are maintaining proficiency, and which students are slipping back- 
wards, which is something we all want to avoid. 

It is not enough to measure the average performance of even a 
small cohort of students. Systems must focus on the performance 
of individual students and must provide schools with the appro- 
priate incentives to address student needs. 

Moving forward, the law should not only encourage the use of a 
variety of accountability models, not only allow it, but also encour- 
age it. These models should be focused on individual student 
achievement and build on adequate yearly progress to promote 
more valid, reliable, and educationally meaningful determinations. 
States need to be encouraged to innovate and seek new and better 
ways of continuous student achievement. 

Specifically, the Department of Education must establish clear 
and consistent policies and procedures that enable states to use 
growth models. It should articulate the foundation elements that 
must be in place. For example, the state must have a unique stu- 
dent identifier, approved standards and assessment system, and a 
data system that is able to collect and track individual performance 
over time. 

When states have those elements in place, they should not then 
have to guess about how their proposals will be judged. Those cri- 
teria need to be clear and understandable. They should define what 
must be contained, and they must select and train peer reviewers 
so that states can be guaranteed a fair and equitable review of all 
proposals, regardless of the background or philosophical beliefs of 
the reviewers. The peer review process must be transparent and 
iterative and be focused on improving the quality of the account- 
ability system, not limiting their scope and use. 

In order for states to pursue stronger, more robust systems of ac- 
countability, a partnership of support and technical assistance 
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must be in place. States need ongoing technical assistance in order 
to build a strong knowledge base about accountability models. We 
need to benefit from research about which models are most effec- 
tive and why. And they need continuing support and development 
and improving of data systems. 

For example, as strong as our data system is today in Delaware, 
we can benefit from knowledge and support about cutting edge 
technology. All states are eager to learn more and to improve the 
quality of education for all of our children. 

I appreciate the opportunity. And I will be glad to answer ques- 
tions. Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Woodruff follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Valerie Woodruff, Seeretary of Education, State of 

Delaware 

Chairman Miller, Ranking Member McKeon and members of the committee, 
thank you for this opportunity to testify today about the implementation of growth 
models in accountability systems. My name is Valerie Woodruff. 1 am the Secretary 
of Education in the state of Delaware. I am the immediate Past President of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

I am proud to say that Delaware was among several states that had implemented 
a school and district accountability system to measure our progress in standards 
based reform prior to the passage of No Child Left Behind. We began assessing 
English language arts and mathematics in 1998. Based on the early information 
about the goals of NCLB, we applauded the initial work of Confess and believed 
that we could easily meet the requirements of the law. Our original accountability 
system included three measures of student performance: status, growth, and im- 
provement of the lowest performing students. To our schools and to our community, 
these measures made sense and had what I refer to as “face validity.” Simply stat- 
ed, educators and others understood the value of measuring not only the change in 
performance of one cohort of students to another but also the change in performance 
of the same cohort of students over time. And certainly, they saw the value of at- 
tending to and measuring the improvement of our lowest performing students and 
of closing the achievement gap. 

Delaware was the tenth state to receive approval of our accountability plan in the 
spring of 2003. Also, we were among the first states to receive full approval of our 
standards and assessments. Delaware implemented a unique student identifier in 
1984 and has worked diligently and deliberately since that time to link student de- 
mographic data with achievement data. Given all these factors, we were anxious to 
engage the Department of Education and to convince them that the use of growth 
models was a natural progression in creating a mature accountability system. 

When the Department allowed states to submit growth model proposals for the 
2006 accountability measurement, we felt confident that our proposal would be ap- 
proved. That did not occur, and we were perplexed at the feedback we received. It 
did not seem that the peer reviewers had clear guidance about the criteria, nor did 
they understand the different models that can be used to measure growth. We were 
required to make several changes in order to receive approval for the 2007 account- 
ability year. 

The model that we chose supports our philosophy of continuous improvement for 
all students. It is easy to explain and understand. It provides schools with informa- 
tion that shows which students are making progress toward proficiency, which stu- 
dents are maintaining proficiency, and which students are slipping backwards. It is 
not enough to measure the average performance of even a small cohort of students. 
Systems must focus on the performance of individual students and must provide 
schools with the appropriate incentives to address student needs. 

Moving forward, the law should not only allow but also encourage the use of a 
variety of accountability models. These models should be focused on individual stu- 
dent achievement and build on adequate yearly progress (AYP) to promote more 
valid, reliable, and educationally meaningful accountability determinations. States 
must be encouraged to innovate and to seek new and better ways of supporting con- 
tinuous student achievement. 

Specifically, the Department of Education must establish clear and consistent 
policies and procedures that enable states to use growth models for accountability. 
It should articulate the foundation elements that a state needs to have in order to 
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qualify to use a growth model. For example, a state must have a unique student 
identifier; approved standards and assessment systems; a data system that is able 
to collect and track individual student performance over time. When states have 
those elements in place, they should not have to guess at how their proposals will 
be judged. 

The Department should clearly define what criteria must be contained in a 
growth model proposal, and they must select and train the peer reviewers so that 
states can be guaranteed fair and equitable reviews of all proposals regardless of 
the background or philosophical beliefs of the reviewers. The peer review process 
must be fully transparent and iterative and be focused on improving the quality of 
accountability systems, not limiting their scope and use. 

In order for states to pursue stronger, more robust systems of accountability, a 
partnership of support and technical assistance must be in place. States need ongo- 
ing technical assistance in order to build a strong knowledge base about account- 
ability models. They need to benefit from research about which models are most ef- 
fective and why. They need continuing support in development and improvement of 
data systems. For instance, as strong as Delaware’s data system is today, we can 
benefit from knowledge of cutting edge technology. All states are eager to learn 
more and to improve the quality of education for our children. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address the committee today. Thank you for your 
leadership. I will be glad to respond to your questions. 


Chairman Miller. Dr. Dougherty? 

STATEMENT OF CHRYS DOUGHERTY, PH.D, DIRECTOR OF RE- 
SEARCH, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY 

Mr. Dougherty. I would like to thank the first two presenters 
for making a lot of my points for me. 

First, I would agree with Dr. Olson that it is very important to 
look at growth across the entire achievement spectrum, that it is 
valuable both for accountability, and it is valuable from the point 
of view of school improvement. 

My organization, the National Center for Educational Account- 
ability, identifies and studies consistently higher-performing 
schools to see what they do compared to the average performing 
schools. And looking at student growth is a critical part of this 
process. 

And I would like to thank Dr. Woodruff for emphasizing the im- 
portance of longitudinal student data systems at the state level to 
be able to do these types of models. Our organization has been 
working very closely as lead partner on the data quality campaign 
to essentially encourage all states to develop longitudinal student 
data systems. We have got a packet that should be in your hands 
that describes a lot of the information about which states have 
made progress in that area. 

Twenty-seven states so far, according to our survey, actually 
have the critical, three critical data elements in place in order to 
do, as of next year, a growth model based on longitudinal student 
data. Now, that doesn’t mean that they have every component in 
place. Dr. Woodruff mentioned assessment system requirements 
and so forth. But it does mean that from the point of view of build- 
ing a statewide longitudinal data system they are definitely on 
track. 

And I would like to compliment the Congress for essentially 
funding longitudinal data grants, which has helped to accelerate 
this process of states developing longitudinal student data systems. 
If you had done the same list 3 or 4 years ago, you would have had 
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fewer than 10 states with the capability longitudinally of doing any 
kind of growth model. Now it is up to 27. It is very likely it will 
be over 40 in another 3 years. So that has been very helpful. 

I just want to mention that the way growth is handled now as 
part of AYP and these growth models — and this is reiterating some 
of the things that have been said — you have got status, which is 
are enough kids proficient today. You have safe harbor. Are you re- 
ducing the percent of kids that are not proficient? And growth is 
the third. 

If kids are way below proficient, are you growing them on a path 
or a track to proficiency. And Dr. Doran is expert in a lot of the 
different methods you can use to say what do you mean by on track 
to proficiency, how do you measure that. It looks like I have a 
minute left, so I am going to mention a couple of the different 
ways. 

The system Delaware uses is essentially it takes students and it 
puts them in achievement bands, level one, two, three, four, five. 
Or California would do far below basic, below basic, basic, pro- 
ficient, advanced. And basically you monitor the progress of stu- 
dents over the bands. You essentially, as it were, deduct points for 
kids falling back. You give more points for kids moving forward. 

And everybody can understand that. It is very simple. That is 
called a value table approach. That is one approach. 

Another approach is just to draw a trajectory or line between 
where the kid is now in proficiency. If he is below proficient, it 
could be a curved line. It could be a straight line. And if you next 
year are on or above the line, then you are meeting the growth re- 
quirement for being on track to proficiency. 

And the third approach, which Dr. Doran’s organization special- 
izes in, is using statistical models to project or predict whether or 
not a student will be proficient based on past patterns of students 
with a certain score in, let’s say, 3rd grade and a certain score in 
4th grade. What were the odds that that kid would be proficient 
in 6th grade? 

So that uses, again, longitudinal data, which states need to have 
in order to be able to develop these models and also in order to be 
able to validate these models to see the extent to which students 
who were predicted to be proficient actually get there. And that is 
very critical, the validation part of these growth models. 

I finally want to mention that as we move toward putting atten- 
tion also on kids who are proficient, not only not slipping back 
below proficiency, but also growing to levels above proficiency, I 
don’t know if the AYP system is the right place to handle that be- 
cause of the issue of you don’t want to offset kids not growing at 
the bottom end with kids growing at the top end. You don’t want 
to use one to offset the other. 

But rather, you want to look at both issues separately and maybe 
make the growing of the kids at the top end be part of a recogni- 
tion system. And maybe that is the way to handle it and not 
through the AYP system. 

Thank you very much. I would be happy to answer questions 
afterwards. 

[The statement of Mr. Dougherty follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Chrys Dougherty, Ph.D, Direetor of Research, 
National Center for Educational Accountability 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I thank you for the opportunity 
to testify about the use of good educational data, over time, to measure the growth 
of student achievement. I am Chrys Dougherty, Director of Research at the National 
Center for Educational Accountability (NCEA), national sponsor of Just for the Kids. 

The Center is one of 14 national organizations that are managing partners of the 
Data Quality Campaign. This campaign is a national, collaborative effort to encour- 
age and support state policymakers to: 1) improve the collection, availability, and 
use of high-quality education data, and 2) implement state longitudinal data sys- 
tems to improve student achievement. I will refer in my testimony to the Ten Essen- 
tial Elements of a statewide longitudinal data system identified by NCEA and the 
Data Quality Campaign (attached), and to information from NCEA’s Survey on 
State Data Collection which identifies where states are currently in implementing 
high-quality data systems capable of answering questions critical to improving 
schools and school systems (a selected list of these questions is also attached). 

I have also been privileged to serve on a panel for the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation’s Institute of Education Sciences to review state applications for the state lon- 
gitudinal data system grant program authorized under title II of the Education 
Sciences Reform Act of 2002, and currently serve on a panel for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to review state applications to implement growth models for 
NCLB. 

An Overview of Growth Models 

“Growth models” can be defined as any analysis or measurement of the progress 
of individual students over time. The growth models of interest here ask the ques- 
tion: Is the student growing fast enough to be “on track” to reach the desired goal 
in the desired length of time? For example, is the student progressing well enough 
to be ready to handle rigorous high school coursework by the time he or she enters 
high school? 

Growth models of this type should be distinguished from conventional “value- 
added” models, which ask the question, “Is the student growing faster than would 
be predicted by his or her characteristics?” Typically these characteristics include 
the student’s prior test scores. However, students could be growing faster than pre- 
dicted for typical students like themselves, and yet not fast enough to reach pro- 
ficiency in the desired length of time — or ever. 

Annual testing in grades 3-8 has been crucial for the development of growth mod- 
els. These models are based on following students year after year and looking at 
individual growth every year, rather than waiting several years to find out whether 
the student has progressed. ^ 

Since the desired goal under the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) is proficiency, 
the first question that NCLB growth models address is whether non-proficient stu- 
dents are growing fast enough to reach proficiency in the near future — usually in 
the next three years. 

A second question that NCLB growth models sometimes address is whether al- 
ready proficient students are growing fast enough to stay proficient. 

A third question that these models should address is whether already proficient 
students are growing to levels higher than proficiency. NCLB as currently written 
does not encourage states and school districts to address this question.^ This ques- 
tion is especially important in states where the proficiency standard is below that 
required to prepare students for college and other postsecondary training for skilled 
careers. 

We would like to encourage school systems to focus on whether students, particu- 
larly disadvantaged students, are growing toward readiness for college and skilled 
careers after high school. Goals and standards that states set for accountability — 
ones to which sanctions are attached — are likely to be lower than those which school 


1 The ability to look at student growth was a major motivator for the early adoption of grades 
3-8 testing in states such as Tennessee, Texas and North Carolina. Annual testing data was 
critical for Texas’s Comparable Improvement growth model, North Carolina’s growth model, and 
Tennessee’s value-added model. 

2 The exception to this is NCLB’s authorization of funding for Advanced Placement incentive 
programs. 
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systems should adopt for purposes of goal-setting, curriculum design, and long-term 
planning.^ 

Therefore, an incentive for growth to higher levels is probably best accomplished 
not through the Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) system, but rather by encouraging 
the creation of voluntary programs for identifying and publicly recognizing schools 
that are successful at placing students, particularly disadvantaged students, on a 
trajectory to these higher standards. Identifying these schools and examining their 
best practices should be the topic of ongoing research and dissemination."* 

Data That Is Necessary to Measure Student Academic Growth 

The ability to follow individual students over time, as necessary for growth mod- 
els, requires a longitudinal data system. Specifically, to create growth models, states 
need at least the following three elements from the list of Ten Essential Elements 
identified by the Data Quality Campaign {www.dataqualitycampaign.org): 

• Element One: A statewide student identifier making it possible to follow the 
same students over time 

• Element Three: The ability to link students’ test score records over time 

• Element Eour: Information on untested students and the reasons why they were 
not tested. 

The Status of State Data Systems Capable of Measuring Growth 

According to the 2006 NCEA Survey on State Longitudinal Data Systems, 27 
states will have the capability of doing a growth model as of the 2007-08 school 
year, based on their possession of these three elements for at least two years. These 
states, listed on the Data Quality Campaign’s website at 
www.dataqualitycampaign.org ! survey — results I policy, cfm, are: 


Alaska 

Massaohusetts 

Rhode Island 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Icnnessee 

Connecticut 

Nebraska 

Texas 

Delaware 

Nevada 

Utah 

Florida 

New Mexico 

Vermont 

Hawaii 

New York 

Virginia 

Kansas 

North Dakota 

Washington 

Kentuoky 

Ohio 

West Virginia 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 


The Statewide Longitudinal Data System grants have helped many states develop 
and improve their longitudinal student data systems. These competitive grants from 
the U.S. Department of Education’s Institute of Education Sciences have not only 
increased the ability of states to do growth models, but also their capacity to provide 
information to teachers and principals on the academic growth of their students. 

Better information is a critical tool for school improvement. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’d be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
Essential Elements and Fundamentals of a Longitudinal Data System 

While each state’s education system is unique, it is clear that there is a set of 
10 essential elements that are critical to a longitudinal data system: 

1. A unique statewide student identifier that connects student data across key 
databases across years 

2. Student-level enrollment, demographic and program participation information 

3. The ability to match individual students’ test records from year to year to 
measure academic growth 

4. Information on untested students and the reasons they were not tested 

5. A teacher identifier system with the ability to match teachers to students 

6. Student-level transcript information, including information on courses com- 
pleted and grades earned 

7. Student-level college readiness test scores 

8. Student-level graduation and dropout data 

9. The ability to match student records between the P — 12 and higher education 
systems 

10. A state data audit system assessing data quality, validity and reliability 


^For a discussion of why accountability standards are often not set high enough to be worthy 
goals for long-range planning, see “Identifying Appropriate College Readiness Standards for All 
Students,” ivww.just4kids.org ! en ! research — policy ! college — career — readiness. 

*See www.just4kids.org for examples of efforts to identify and recognize higher performing 
schools and to research and disseminate their practices. 
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In addition to the 10 essential elements, states need to ensure that they take into 
account the following fundamental concepts in the construction of their longitudinal 
systems. 

Privacy Protection: One of the critical concepts that should underscore the devel- 
opment of any longitudinal data system is preserving student privacy. An important 
distinction needs to be made between applying a “unique student identifier” and 
making “personally identifiable information” available, for example. It is possible to 
share data that are unique to individual students but that do not allow for the iden- 
tification of that student. It also is critical to put in place encryption and data secu- 
rity protocols to secure the transmission or transaction of data between and among 
systems. States should ensure that they bring privacy considerations into the devel- 
opment of each repository and the exploration of each protocol or report. 

• Maximizing the Power of Education Data While Ensuring Compliance with Fed- 
eral Student Privacy Laws: A Guide for Policymakers 

• State Longitudinal Data Systems and Student Privacy Protections Under the 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 

• The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) and State Longitu- 
dinal Data Systems 

• State Data Systems and Privacy Concerns: Strategies for Balancing Public In- 
terest 

Data Architecture: Data architecture defines how data are coded, stored, managed 
and used. Good data architecture is essential for an effective data system. Many 
states are in the process of improving their data architecture so that they can clear- 
ly communicate with all entities with which they share and from which they receive 
data. Districts need to know specifically how data elements are defined (e.g., what 
a “dropout” is), how they should be formatted, and how and when the data should 
be transferred to the state education agency. Without these standard definitions and 
dictionaries, state education agencies will have an extremely difficult time making 
sense of the data received from their districts. With standards in place that are used 
by everyone, staffing resources and processing or cycle time can be greatly reduced, 
data can be made available to users when they need them, and reports can be based 
on clear and common definitions. 

Data Warehousing: Many states are in the process of designing and building or 
upgrading their data warehouses. Policymakers and educators need a data system 
that not only link student records over time and across databases but also make 
it easy for users to query those databases and produce standard or customized re- 
ports. A data warehouse is, at the least, a repository of data concerning students 
in the public education system; ideally, it also would include information about edu- 
cational facilities and curriculum and staff involved in instructional activities, as 
well as district and school finances. The warehouse should ensure student and 
teacher confidentiality, allow longitudinal analyses, and include analytical capabili- 
ties for its users. Examples of the capabilities that should be available in a data 
warehouse include, but are not limited to, trend analyses; tracking of students over 
time and across campuses and/or districts; queries designed and conducted by dif- 
ferent users (with different levels of access to detailed data, depending on user clas- 
sification); and standard summary reports at the campus, district or state level for 
policymakers and educators. The key to effective data warehousing is the timely and 
efficient use and reporting of data. 

Interoperability: Data interoperability entails the ability of different software sys- 
tems from different vendors to share information without the need for customized 
programming or data manipulation by the end user. Interoperability reduces report- 
ing burden, redundancy of data collection, and staff time and resources. It allows 
for better, faster and clearer reporting of data. It depends on systems having com- 
mon data standards and definitions. Organizations such as the Schools Interoper- 
ability Framework Association work to ensure the creation of platform-independent, 
vendor neutral open standards that can be used by educators and vendors to design 
and implement interoperable data systems. 

Portability: Data portability is the ability to exchange student transcript informa- 
tion electronically across districts and between P-12 and postsecondary institutions 
within a state and across states. Portability has at least three advantages: it makes 
valuable diagnostic information from the academic records of students who move to 
a new state available to their teachers in a timely manner; it reduces the time and 
cost of transferring students’ high school course transcripts; and it increases the 
ability of states to distinguish students who transfer to a school in a new state from 
dropouts. The large interstate movement of students in the wake of Hurricane 
Katrina made the value of such a system obvious. Data portability is supported by 
the implementation of interoperable systems, but it requires states that use these 
systems to have a set of common definitions or protocols. 
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Professional Development around Data Processes and Use: Building a longitudinal 
data system requires not only the adoption of key elements outlined in this paper 
but also the ongoing professional development of the people charged with collecting, 
storing, analyzing and using the data produced through the new data system. The 
local school person who inputs course grades needs to understand fully how his/her 
work fits into the broader data system, the principal needs to understand how data 
can effect daily school management — both facilities and academic decisions — and 
policymakers need to understand how their decisions are limited or expanded based 
on the quality of the data available. For these changes in culture and management 
to occur, states need to make it a priority to rethink and possibly reorganize how 
education data is managed throughout the system, increase training and profes- 
sional development for staff — both managers and users — and assist all employees 
and stakeholders of the state education system to be active consumers of the longi- 
tudinal data system. 

Researcher Access: Research using longitudinal student data can be an invaluable 
guide for improving schools and helping educators learn what works. These data are 
essential to determining the value-added of schools, programs and specific interven- 
tions. States are developing ways to make student-level data available to research- 
ers while protecting the privacy of student records under the Family Education 
Rights and Privacy Act. Because state education agencies and local school districts 
usually do not have the resources to conduct this research themselves, providing ac- 
cess to the data to outside researchers with appropriate privacy protections allows 
critical research to be done at no cost to the state or to school districts. 

Policy Implications of State Data Systems in 2006-07 

Does your state collect the most relevant data to inform your policy conversations 
and decisions? 

Policymakers and educators need longitudinal data systems capable of providing 
timely, valid and relevant data. Access to these data gives teachers the information 
they need to tailor instruction to help each student improve, gives administrators 
the resources and information to effectively and efficiently manage, and enables pol- 
icymakers to evaluate which policy initiatives show the best evidence of increasing 
student achievement. 

Does your state have the data to answer these timely questions? Based on re- 
sponses to the 2006 NCEA survey, only a few states can answer each of these pri- 
ority questions facing policymakers and educators today. 

1. Which schools produce the strongest academic growth for their students? (27 
states can answer this question; States must have Elements 1, 3, 4 to answer this 
question) 

Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin 

2. What achievement levels in middle school indicate that a student is on track 
to succeed in rigorous courses in high school? (5 states can answer this question; 
States must have Elements 1, 3, 6, 7 to answer this question) 

Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Texas, Utah 

3. What is each school’s graduation rate, according to the 2005 National Gov- 
ernors Association graduation compact? (28 states can answer this question; States 
must have Elements 1, 2, 8, 10 to answer this question) 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 

4. What high school performance indicators (e.g., enrollment in rigorous courses 
or performance on state tests) are the best predictors of students’ success in college 
or the workplace? (4 states can answer this question; States must have Elements 
1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9 to answer this question) 

Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Texas 

5. What percentage of high school graduates who go on to college take remedial 
courses? (14 states can answer this question; States must have Elements 1, 8, 9 to 
answer this question) 

Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Vermont, Washington, Wyoming 

6. Which teacher preparation programs produce the graduates whose students 
have the strongest academic growth? (10 states can answer this question; States 
must have Elements 1, 3, 4, 5 to answer this question) 
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Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Mexico, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Utah, West Virginia 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. McWalters? 

STATEMENT OF PETER MCWALTERS, COMMISSIONER OF ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, STATE OF RHODE 

ISLAND 

Mr. McWalters. Chairman Miller, Ranking Member McKeon, 
thank you for this opportunity. My name is Peter McWalters. I am 
the commissioner from Rhode Island. I have been there for 15 
years. And before that, I was a superintendent of schools in Roch- 
ester. I am clearly an urban educator. 

I am pleased to be able to talk to you today as you consider reau- 
thorizing No Child Left Behind. I was the president of CCSSO in 
2000, 2001 when we authorized this. And I supported it then. I 
support it now. 

It represents the very best form of federal intent. It essentially 
is the Civil Rights bill. It is part of a children’s bill of rights. And 
it pushed states to focus on success for every student. 

The emphasis of standards and assessments and accountability 
on public information was needed then as it is now. And it has 
been beneficial for the nation. Now 5 years down the road, I think 
we can see some areas in which the law could and should be modi- 
fied to help achieve the goals we all share. 

As CCSSO has said in its recent recommendations regarding No 
Child Left Behind reauthorization, we are in a new stage of stand- 
ards-based reform. Many of the basic foundational pieces are in 
place. The question now is, how do we build on the use of these 
foundations to improve student achievement and close the gaps? 

I would submit to you that this will require innovation, change 
beyond currently understood, capacity building and retooling of sys- 
tems, and quite honestly, judgments that are based on leadership, 
content, capacity, and the context of districts and schools. We need 
a federal law that values these things. 

As you prepare to reauthorize No Child Left Behind, I ask you 
to consider three issues: how states determine whether schools 
have met their targets, how we publicly identify schools that have 
missed their targets, and how states can best deliver assistance 
and implement consequences to help districts as well as schools 
meet these goals. 

As you know, schools may be identified for improvement if they 
miss any single one multiple target established in the law. And 
these targets are almost exclusively based in the tests that states 
administer at seven grade levels. 

We are not afraid to use student performance as the ultimate 
measure of school improvement. Our testing system in Rhode Is- 
land developed with the support of the federal funds is a tri-state 
partnership under which Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont established a common set of grade-level expectations and 
standards and developed an assessment system lined up with those 
standards. This partnership, known as the New England Common 
Assessment Program, is exactly the type of initiative that the fed- 
eral government should continue to support. 

In addition to our state assessment system, we believe in Rhode 
Island in a number of means by which we can and do measure 
school performance. We administer attitudinal surveys to students. 
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parents, teachers, and administrators. We visit schools on a struc- 
tured visitation. We publish the results of both of those — they are 
all online. 

Parents get access to all this information. We measure school cli- 
mate as in safety. We measure student connectedness. Does any- 
body here know me? Is anybody listening to me? 

We measure instructional leadership. We measure instructional 
practice, teacher competencies, as in, do they even know what the 
standards are. We track all of this stuff as well as parent involve- 
ment. We conduct peer review visits at every school. 

Every school is required by law to write an annual school im- 
provement plan and submit district plans to us. And if you are in 
intervention, we get to not only review them, but we approve them. 
We have a very aggressive statute of progressive support and inter- 
vention. 

Test results should be the initial measure of districts and 
schools. But the law should allow states to employ indicators in ad- 
dition to student performance to determine whether schools and 
districts are making adequate yearly progress. 

These indicators should include measures of capacity such as 
school climate, teacher expectations, leadership, instructional lead- 
ership, teacher development, program implementation fidelity, and 
parent engagement. These indicators should be supplemental to as- 
sessment results, but they should be allowed to be part of an over- 
all determination of school as well district progress. 

As you know, NCLB is quite prescriptive in regards to identi- 
fying schools and districts that have missed annual targets. Under 
the terms of the law, all schools that missed even one target are 
placed in the same status: identified for improvement. This label 
tells us only that the school has not met the target. It does not tell 
us why. 

I have seen the school fail in 1 year go from high-performing to 
insufficient progress because it missed a single target. And we find 
this hard to explain in terms of the public policy or what Valerie 
called face validity. 

I believe that the law should establish a graduated system of 
classifications for schools and districts that have identified for im- 
provement. The identification of schools and districts should in- 
clude information as to how many targets were missed as well as 
over how many years. The identification of schools and districts 
should also indicate the capacity of the school or district to meet 
these targets as determined by indicators other than test results. 

Finally, I ask you to consider how states develop support systems 
and intervention strategies for schools and districts that have been 
identified for improvement. We don’t need an intervention system 
that is based on a score card. We need a system that will give us 
multiple ways to measure all the components of the viability of a 
school in a district and to offer scaffolded responses based on the 
needs of schools and districts. 

The system as it stands is not designed to give schools a blue- 
print for success. It is a retributive system. We will not shrink from 
our responsibility of raising achievement and closing the gap. But 
we need the law to value our experience and leverage the expertise 
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and give us more options over schools that are identified for im- 
provement. 

Not all schools admit their targets are in the same place. Some 
may be truly dysfunctional institutions in need of a great deal of 
help, even restructuring. Others may be on task and the path to- 
ward success. How do states know if this is the case? Only through 
multiple measures. 

Indicators of measures of leadership, instructional leadership ca- 
pacity, school climate, community involvement, and program integ- 
rity. Only through this can we determine the course, the appro- 
priate course of action to take. 

Now that we are 5 years into the implementation of this law, it 
is obvious that many schools that have missed their annual targets 
are doing all they can within failing systems. That is, school im- 
provement is often a matter of district capacity. In these instances, 
the intervention at school level will do nothing to solve the under- 
lying systemic problem. 

When a state intervenes in a school that has missed targets, the 
state must have on-hand the complete picture of the school and dis- 
trict capacity. The law should not prescribe our responses. It 
should give us the authority to use our best professional judgment 
to build school improvements. 

The Rhode Island approach has been entered into district nego- 
tiated agreements that we write, negotiate, and finally approve on 
a program, budget, and personnel basis. That is pretty powerful. 
This is part of our process of progressive support and intervention. 

We are ready to do the work. To do that, we need an NCLB that 
is more than just a score card based on student performance and 
a list of mandated responses. We need indicators to measure all 
components of the health and capacity of the system. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. McWalters, I am going to ask you to 
wrap up. 

Mr. McWalters. Very good. 

The last piece that I would say is when you passed this author- 
ization, there was a sense of impatience on your part, which was 
well-deserved at that time. I think 5 years in the credibility of indi- 
vidual states’ capacity is now known and can be reviewed in a peer 
review system. 

[The statement of Mr. McWalters follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Peter McWalters, Commissioner of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, State of Rhode Island 

Chairman Miller, Ranking Member McKeon, and members of the Committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify today on improving the ways we measure 
student progress. My name is Peter McWalters, and I am the Commissioner of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education in the State of Rhode Island, where I have 
served for 15 years. I am also a past-president of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers and a former Superintendent of Schools in an urban district, Rochester, 
New York. 

I am pleased to be able to talk with you today as you consider reauthorization 
of the No Child Left Behind Act. I supported the law in its passage. It represents 
the best form of federal intent and has pushed the states to focus on success for 
every student. The emphasis on standards and assessments and on public informa- 
tion was needed at the time, and it has been beneficial to the nation. But now, five 
years down the road, I think we can see some areas in which the law could and 
should be modified to help us achieve the goals that we all share. 
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As CCSSO has said in its recent recommendations regarding NCLB reauthoriza- 
tion, we are in a new stage of standards-based reform. Many of the basic founda- 
tions are in place. The question now is: How do we build on and use these founda- 
tions to improve student achievement and close achievement gaps? I would submit 
to you that this will require innovation, capacity, and judgments that are based on 
district capacity to respond to specific conditions that have led to low student 
achievement. We need a federal law that values those things. 

As you prepare to reauthorize NCLB, I ask you reconsider three issues: 

• how states determine whether schools have met their targets, 

• how we publicly identify schools that have missed their targets, and 

• how states can best deliver assistance and implement consequences to help 
schools meet their goals. 

As you know, schools may be identified for improvement if they miss any single 
one of the multiple targets established in the law. And these targets are almost ex- 
clusively based on the tests that states administer at seven ^ade levels. 

We are not afraid to use student performance as the ultimate measure of school 
improvement. Our testing system in Rhode Island, developed with the support of 
federal funds, is a tristate partnership, under which Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont established in common a set of grade-level standards and expectations 
and developed an assessment system lined up with those standards. This partner- 
ship, known as the New England Common Assessment Program, is exactly the type 
of initiative that the Federal government should continue to support. 

In addition to our state assessment system, we have in Rhode Island a number 
of means by which we can — and do — measure school performance. We administer 
an annual survey to all students, teachers, and parents, and from the results of this 
SALT Survey we tabulate “Learning Support Indicators” that measure school cli- 
mate, instructional practices, and parental involvement. We conduct peer-review vis- 
its at every school in the state every five years. Each school is required by law to 
write an annual School Improvement Plan, and each district writes an annual Dis- 
trict Strategic Plan, and these plans are at the center of our work with all schools 
and districts. 

Test results should be the initial measure of the school. But the law should allow 
states to employ indicators in addition to student performance to determine whether 
schools and districts are making Adequate Yearly Progress. These indicators could 
include measures of capacity such as evaluations of school climate, instructional 
practices, instructional leadership, teacher development, program implementation, 
and parental engagement. These indicators should be supplementary to assessment 
results, but they should be allowed as part of the overall determination of school 
and district progress. 

As you know, the NCLB is quite prescriptive in regard to identifying schools and 
districts that have missed annual targets. Under the terms of the law, all schools 
that miss even one target are placed in the same status: Identified for Improvement. 
This label tells us only that the school has failed; it does not tell us why. I have 
seen a school fall in one year from high performing to insufficient progress because 
it missed a single target, and we find this hard to explain to the school and to the 
public at large. 

I believe that the law should establish a graduated system of classifications for 
schools and districts that have been identified for improvement. The identification 
of schools and districts should include information as to how many targets were 
missed as well as for how many years. The identification of schools and districts 
should also indicate the capacity of the school or district to meet all targets, as de- 
termined by indicators other than test results. 

Finally, I ask you to reconsider how states develop support systems and interven- 
tion strategies for schools and districts that have been identified for improvement. 
We don’t need an intervention system that is based on a scorecard. We need a sys- 
tem that will give us multiple ways to measure all components of the health and 
the capacity of schools and districts and to offer scaffolded responses based on the 
needs of the school or district. The system as it stands is not designed to give 
schools a blueprint for success. It is a retributive system. 

We will not shirk our responsibility for raising achievement and closing the 
achievement gap. But we need the law to value our experience and expertise and 
give us more options once schools are identified for improvement. Not all schools 
that miss their targets are in the same condition. Some may be truly dysfunctional 
institutions in need of a great deal of help — even restructuring. Others may be on 
task and on the path toward success. How do states know if this is the case? Only 
through multiple measures — indicators to measure leadership, instructional capac- 
ity, school climate, community involvement — can we determine what course to take 
to help schools meet their goals. 
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Now that we are five years into implementation of the law, it is obvious that 
many schools that have missed their annual targets are doing all that they can do 
within a failing system. That is, school improvement is often a matter of district 
capacity. In these cases, state intervention at the school level will do nothing to 
solve the underlying systemic problems. 

When a state intervenes in a school that has missed targets, the state must have 
on hand a complete picture of the school and district capacities. The law should not 
prescribe our responses. It should give us the authority to use our best professional 
judgment to build school improvement. The Rhode Island approach has been to 
enter into District Negotiated Agreements on program, budget, and personnel with 
those districts that have missed their annual targets. This is part of our process of 
Progressive Support & Intervention, which is based on multiple indicators that 
present information for broader and deeper than assessment results. 

We are ready to do the work. To do that, we need from NCLB more than just 
a scorecard based on student performance and a list of mandated responses. We 
need indicators to measure all components of the health and capacity of the system. 
We need intervention strategies that help us build the capacity in each identified 
school and district. And we need the freedom and capacity to do our work, while 
always keeping the goals clear and the actions and outcomes transparent so as to 
improve the public-education system. 

I ask, therefore, that you consider revising the prescribed sequence of mandated 
responses to Title I schools that have been identified for improvement so that states 
can develop graduated support and intervention strategies that best meet the needs 
of each identified school. 

I have asked you today for a good deal of accountability at the state level, for I 
believe that the states have the ability to take on this challenge. When Congress 
passed and the President authorized the NCLB, there was a general sense of impa- 
tience with progress that the states had made. The law is therefore both comprehen- 
sive and prescriptive in regard to state responsibilities. The states have taken on 
these responsibilities in a serious and committed manner, and I therefore believe 
we are ready to move to a new level of shared understanding. States should be able 
to submit their annual compliance plans, which the Education Department would 
verify and accept after good-faith peer review 

The CCSSO recommendations for NCLB reauthorization include several items 
that support the points I have brought to you today, including calling on Congress 
to allow states to include additional relevant data in making judgments about school 
progress, allowing states to differentiate consequences for schools that have missed 
their annual targets, investing more in state capacity to assist and intervene in dis- 
tricts and schools that have missed their targets, and creating a new process for in- 
novative models and a greatly revised system of peer review that would allow states 
to continuously innovate in accountability and other areas — with proper guarantees 
for results. 

Thank you for your attention and leadership on these important issues. I have 
with me several supportive documents regarding the accountability system in Rhode 
Island that I would like to present to you for your records, and I look forward to 
any questions you may have. 


Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Dr. Doran? 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. DORAN, SENIOR RESEARCH 
SCIENTIST, AMERICAN INSTITUTES FOR RESEARCH 

Mr. Doran. Thank you. Chairman Miller, Ranking Member 
McKeon, and honorable members of the committee, thank you for 
this opportunity to share my thoughts on ways to improve the No 
Child Left Behind Act. 

My name is Harold Doran, and I am a senior research scientist 
at the American Institutes for Research in Washington, D.C. In 
this role, I help states and districts across the country develop 
their testing and accountability systems. I am also a former class- 
room teacher and elementary school principal in Tucson, Arizona. 

The question I have been asked to respond to today is whether 
the AYR provisions would benefit from having additional ways to 
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evaluate schools, what some refer to as multiple measures, and 
whether these measures can be joined to form a compensatory ac- 
countability system. The term “compensatory” denotes that not 
meeting AYP under one measure could be compensated for using 
a secondary measure. I believe the provisions could be strength- 
ened if multiple measures were added. 

In my discussion today, I would like to explain this position and 
suggest specific measures that I believe would strengthen the legis- 
lation. I emphatically support the use of multiple measures, as do 
most educational experts. However, there are multiple views on 
what set of measures to be included in accountability systems. 
Even more challenging is how these measures can be combined in 
forming a compensatory accountability system. 

To reduce ambiguity, I would offer the following definition of 
multiple measures for today’s conversation: an accountability sys- 
tem that includes multiple measures uses test scores from more 
than a single test, achievement indicators collected by other means, 
or various statistical methods for evaluating the data. By this defi- 
nition, NCLB already uses multiple measures. 

But the law does not permit for one to compensate for another 
measure. I believe the integrity of the law would be enhanced if it 
were modified to accommodate the following: multiple measures; 
and allow states to use those measures to create rigorous compen- 
satory systems. 

First, any consideration of new measures, however, must first be 
met with a discussion of criteria to avoid watering down any of the 
current systems. One, including new indicators should result only 
in added rigor to core content areas. Two, incorporating multiple 
measures should not result in systems that are too complex so that 
they are difficult to implement or confusing to parents and edu- 
cators. 

I have four specific recommendations. Two of these recommenda- 
tions would add measures that could serve in a compensatory role. 
One recommendation adds to AYP. And the last is a recommenda- 
tion to ensure system integrity. 

NCLB currently monitors the proficiency rates of high school stu- 
dents in language arts, reading and math. When students do not 
reach levels of proficiency on the statewide regular tests, their only 
option is to retake the same test a year later. 

However, an alternative that could be used is to provide students 
with an opportunity to enroll in targeted coursework that targets 
their specific area of need and allow for them to pass an end-of- 
course examine that allows for them to demonstrate mastery of the 
content. 

For instance, a student may not reach proficiency on the state- 
wide test because it were known that he struggled with concepts 
in geometry. Subsequently, the student could enroll in a geometry 
course, demonstrate proficiency via a new state-developed end-of- 
course exam that is equally as rigorous as the statewide NCLB 
test. 

Learning is fundamentally about change. However, the methods 
by which AYP are currently calculated do not follow this logic and, 
in many ways, are actually biased. The current reality is that the 
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mathematical model used to measure proficiency rates must be im- 
proved. 

For example, a school with many students scoring in the highest 
performance category can have a drop in students’ academic per- 
formance that still remains above proficiency and still be classified 
as a school making AYP. In contrast, a school with many students 
beginning well below proficiency and learning at remarkable rates, 
is likely not to be recognized as a high-performing school. 

It is my recommendation that AYP calculations include results 
obtained from growth models as another method for evaluating 
schools. NCLB currently requires students to participate in science 
assessments beginning in 2008. However, the results of those as- 
sessments will not be included currently in AYP calculations. It is 
my recommendation that they should be. It is also possible to de- 
velop end-of-course exams in science, as previously suggested. 

Last, I would like to offer a suggestion on the use of NAEP. It 
cannot be used to measure AYP, Wt it can be used to inform how 
state performance standards are set and partly used to determine 
overall system integrity. I would like to recommend that this com- 
mittee support a research agenda that would investigate and report 
how best to establish links between NAEP and the various state 
assessment programs. 

In many respects, the variability in standards and difficulty of 
the assessment programs across states is important and reflects id- 
iosyncrasies in the educational programs. On the other hand, this 
variability presents a significant challenge, given that we live in a 
highly mobile society. 

It is my view that reauthorized versions of NCLB should estab- 
lish national policy using NAEP to illustrate the comparability of 
proficiency levels across the country. This information would be ex- 
tremely valuable as states build or refine their standards and as- 
sessment programs. It will also provide policymakers with a win- 
dow to assess system integrity. 

Thank you for your time. I hope these suggestions are helpful. 
And I am grateful to answer any questions that you may have. 

[The statement of Mr. Doran follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Harold C. Doran, Senior Research Scientist, 
American Institutes for Research 

Chairman Miller, ranking member McKeon, and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for this opportunity to share my thoughts on ways to improve the 
No Child Left Behind Act. My name is Harold Doran, and I am a senior research 
scientist at the American Institutes for Research (AIR) in Washington, DC. In this 
role, I help states and districts across the country develop their testing and account- 
ability systems. 

The question I have been asked to respond to is whether the adequate yearly 
progress (AYP) provisions in NCLB would benefit from having additional ways to 
evaluate schools, what some refer to as multiple measures, and whether these meas- 
ures can be joined to form a compensatory accountability system. The term compen- 
satory denotes that not meeting AYP under one measure could be compensated for 
using a secondary measure. 

I believe the AYP provisions could be strengthened if multiple measures were 
added. In my discussion today, I would like to explain this position and suggest spe- 
cific measures that I believe would strengthen the legislation. 

'Why Multiple Measures? 

I emphatically support the use of multiple measures, as do most educational ex- 
perts. However, there are multiple views on what set of measures to include in ac- 
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countability systems. Even more challenging is how these measures can he com- 
bined in forming a compensatory accountability design. To reduce ambiguity, I 
would offer the following definition of multiple measures for today’s conversation: 
An accountability system that includes multiple measures uses test scores from 
more than a single test, achievement indicators collected by other means, or various 
statistical methods for evaluating the data. 

By this definition, NCLB already relies on multiple measures. But the law does 
not permit one measure to compensate for another measure. I believe the integrity 
and strength of the law would be enhanced if it were modified to accommodate the 
following: 

1. Permit for multiple measures; and 

2. Allow states to use those measures to create rigorous compensatory systems. 

Any consideration of new measures, however, must first be met with a discussion 

of criteria to avoid watering down our current systems: 

1. Increased Rigor. Including new indicators should result only in added rigor to 
core content areas. 

2. Simplicity and Transparency. Incorporating multiple measures should not re- 
sult in complex systems that are difficult to implement or that are confusing to par- 
ents and educators. The elegance of simplicity, combined with a focus on rigor, will 
guard against over-engineering accountability designs. 

Specific Recommendations for Multiple Measures 

I have four specific recommendations. Two of these recommendations would add 
measures that could serve in a compensatory role, one recommendation adds to 
AYP, and the last is a recommendation to ensure system integrity. 

End-of-Course Exams 

NCLB currently monitors the proficiency rates of high-school students in language 
arts/reading and math. When students do not reach levels of proficiency on the 
statewide regular tests, their only option in many cases is to retake the same test. 
However, an alternative that could be used is to provide students with an oppor- 
tunity to enroll in coursework that targets their specific areas of need and allow for 
them to pass an end-of-course test that demonstrates mastery of the content. 

For instance, a student may not reach proficiency on the statewide NCLB test 
only because he struggles with concepts in geometry. Subsequently, the student 
could enroll in a geometry course and, at the end of this course, demonstrate pro- 
ficiency via a state-developed end-of-course exam in geometry that is equally as rig- 
orous as the statewide NCLB test. 

Growth Models 

Learning is fundamentally about change. However, the methods by which AYP 
are currently calculated do not follow this logic and are, in many ways, biased. 

The current reality is that the mathematical model used to measure proficiency 
rates must be improved. For example, a school with many students scoring in the 
highest performance category can have a drop in students’ academic performance 
that still remains above the proficiency bar and still be classified as making AYP. 
In contrast, a school with many students beginning well below proficiency, but 
learning at remarkable rates, is likely not to be recognized as a high-performing 
school. 

It is my recommendation that AYP calculations include results obtained from 
growth models as another method for evaluating schools. The results from these 
models can be used in a manner similar to the safe-harbor provisions as another 
way to make AYP. If permitted, the models must conform to the same high expecta- 
tions for proficiency as currently required and not simply reward growth. 

Incorporate Science Results into AYP 

The 2001 NCLB requires students to participate in science assessments beginning 
in 2008. However, the results of those science assessments are not included in the 
current AYP calculations. 

Including science in AYP calculations will encourage schools to emphasize science 
as a component of their core curricula. It will also be possible to develop end-of- 
course exams in science as previously suggested. 

National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) Research for Com- 
parability 

Last, I would like to offer a suggestion on the use of NAEP — it cannot be used 
to measure AYP, but it can be used to inform how state performance standards are 
set and partly used to determine overall system integrity. I would like to rec- 
ommend that this committee support a research agenda that would investigate and 
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report how best to establish links between NAEP and the various state assessment 
programs across the country. 

In many respects, the variability in content standards and difficulty of the assess- 
ments across states is important and reflects critical idiosyncrasies in the edu- 
cational programs. On the other hand, this variability presents a significant chal- 
lenge given that we live in a highly mobile society. For example, a student attaining 
mathematical proficiency in Arizona may attend college and/or obtain professional 
work outside of that state. 

Hence, my view is that reauthorized versions of NCLB should establish national 
policy using NAEP to illustrate the comparability of proficiency levels across the 
country. This information would be extremely valuable as states build and/or refine 
their standards and assessment programs. It will also provide polic3Tnakers with a 
window to assess system integrity. 

Should the committee accept the notion that additional indicators are necessary 
to establish more robust systems, I would then encourage the committee to further 
consider how these multiple indicators can be combined to form a judgment about 
school quality that still aligns with the basic tenets of proficiency set forth in the 
legislation. 

I hope these suggestions are helpful as this committee moves forward with delib- 
erations related to NCLB improvements. I am grateful for the opportunity to testify 
today and am happy to answer any questions you may have. 


Chairman Miller. Thank you all very much for your time. 

Dr. Doran, you say on the bottom of the first page of your state- 
ment that by definition NCLB already relies on multiple measures, 
but the law does not permit one measure to compensate for another 
measure. 

And, Commissioner McWalters, you said in your statement that 
these indicators should be supplementary to assessment results, 
but they should be allowed to be as part of an overall determina- 
tion of school and district progress. Are those two things con- 
sistent? 

Mr. Doran. Maybe I can clarify exactly what I mean and explore 
for just a moment. Currently there is a limited set of multiple 
measures that are permitted. In reality, a student has a single op- 
portunity to demonstrate proficiency on the test. We know that 
tests when designed well can provide very useful and good informa- 
tion. But the reality is some kids have mastered the content, but 
for one reason or another, didn’t have an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their proficiency on the test when it was given on that 
day. 

And I think what I am saying is this. You talk to practitioners. 
You talk to statisticians. You talk to testing professionals. And we 
might say that if I had a different day or a different way for a stu- 
dent to demonstrate their proficiency on this content, he would 
have. I know the student has mastered the material. But it just 
didn’t work today. So I need a different day to test, or I need a dif- 
ferent way. The goal is still the same: evaluate whether the stu- 
dent has mastered the concept. Just provide multiple, parallel 
tracks to identify whether the student has done so. 

Chairman Miller. Commissioner McWalters? 

Mr. McWalters. I would concur with that. There are two dif- 
ferent multiple measures we are talking about. One is actually 
about student performance. And the other is capacity issues. I 
meant don’t let the capacity issue measure. The indicators of 
whether they are on task should not somehow compensate for stu- 
dent performance. But I would concur. 
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We are a state that very much is trying now to come up with em- 
bedded assessments that can be audited for reliability and use to 
drive practice. Those kind of measures when done right ought to 
be compensatory as in added to and part of an explanation. 

Chairman Miller. Let me follow up on what you just mentioned. 
Because in your testimony, you also stated — and this is what con- 
cerns me — “Now that we are 5 years in the implementation of the 
law, it is obvious that many schools that have missed their annual 
targets are doing all that they can do within a failing system.” 

Mr. McWalters. Right. 

Chairman Miller. And I think all of us here as we have visited 
schools and schools that haven’t made AYP and they show you 
what changes they are making, you leave that school and get in 
your car and drive away thinking they don’t have a chance. 

Mr. McWalters. Right, right. That is right. 

Chairman Miller. Because you just don’t see any change in the 
capacity to do what is necessary. They have moved everybody 
around. They have given people titles. 

Mr. McWalters. Right. 

Chairman Miller. But it is just not going to happen. And it 
hasn’t happened for the last 20 years in the same schools. 

Mr. McWalters. Right. 

Chairman Miller. So you start to think, you know — and so, I am 
intrigued with the idea of multiple indicators as also being able to 
give you a handle on what is going on in that school or even within 
that district. 

Mr. McWalters. Yes, right. 

Chairman Miller. But certainly, within that school of whether 
it is time for professional development or teachers to work together 
or to review one another’s activity, all of these things that we think 
measure a learning environment. But again, you are really talking 
about two separate purposes. 

Mr. McWalters. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Miller. Is that correct? 

Mr. McWalters. Absolutely. I think most of us — again, when I 
said I was an urban educator, I was in a state that didn’t have an 
urban capacity. The state could not intervene at the district level 
because some of our urbans they are bigger institutions almost 
than the State Department. 

So when this law started — and I think it started in the right 
place — all commissioners were into school improvements where you 
can go in and you can possibly restructure a school to work for a 
while. But if you step back and that is in a system that is dysfunc- 
tional, then that system will eventually come back to neutral, if 
you will. 

So this issue of what other measures of school health, district 
health aligned from state health to school room is very complicated 
business. And it is only actually with the emerging information 
systems that you can start tracking expenditures, time on task, 
teacher development. 

And the most impenetrable ones so far is when you have bad 
teacher practice with kids who have never been given a fair chance. 
And then you find teachers who actually begin to understand their 
own limitations when they see good standards and good feedback. 
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And then you start realizing teacher retooling is part of an enor- 
mous investment strategy. 

I think my only point is if you don’t know all of that and you 
just keep using one indicator, I just don’t see the viability of that 
changing the improvement structure. 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Dougherty, do you want to comment? 

Mr. Dougherty. I would like to add that I am hearing two 
issues here. One is a more nuanced way of determining whether 
the kid is okay. Is the kid on a trajectory to being proficient. And 
the second is a more nuanced approach to whether the school is 
okay and the school is on a trajectory. 

Chairman Miller. And a district. 

Mr. Dougherty. And a district. And that is a very important 
point because school systems — schools exist within systems. And a 
lot of times the problem is the system is dysfunctional. 

Chairman Miller. Okay. 

Secretary Woodruff, let me ask you this. This 2007 school year 
you are going to be using an approved growth model. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Woodruff. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Miller. What is the biggest change that you think 
you are going to notice? 

Ms. Woodruff. We don’t know. We will be calculating the 
school’s rating based on the traditional model. We will also be cal- 
culating using the growth model. And then we will be able to see 
whether or not there is any difference in the school rating between 
the two. So until we actually implement and evaluate that imple- 
mentation, I really can’t give you a clear answer. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. My time is up. 

Mr. Olson, I am going to have to get you on a second round here. 
But I am quite intrigued with your track record in terms of admin- 
istering these adaptive tests. And I would like to come back to that. 

But I would like now to recognize Congressman McKeon. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And just following up a little bit on the line of questioning that 
you were doing with Commissioner McWalters and Dr. Doran, you 
are talking about having a dual type different modes of testing be- 
cause it would do a better job. 

One of the things that I have found in talking to people is their 
complaint already of having too many tests. Would this be another 
layer on top of that that they would have to deal with? 

Mr. Doran. A couple of issues. 

One, in thinking about this a bit, I think it is clear that we are 
talking about two buckets, two kinds of things that we want to col- 
lect indicators on and about schools. School process indicators, 
things that are illustrative of how healthy the school is in its in- 
structional leadership and how well students are spending time on 
task and so forth. And those don’t necessarily become quantifiable 
in the sense of whether students have mastered the core content 
or not. So those are the school process variables bucket. And those 
are extremely important. 

Then there is the other bucket, which are those measures that 
are designed to specifically measure whether students have met 
the outcomes that are expected of them or not. Now, with respect 
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to student outcomes, if we had multiple measures — that is, other 
ways that we could evaluate whether the students have mastered 
the contents or not — I wouldn’t necessarily suggest that students 
would he tested multiple times, per say. 

I think that students should be given multiple opportunities to 
demonstrate the mastery of the concept. So for example, if a stu- 
dent did fine and demonstrated their mastery of the concept on the 
regular statewide assessment, that is fine. That is the only assess- 
ment maybe that student would need to participate in unless the 
school or the classroom teacher for other reasons wanted the stu- 
dent to participate in something else. 

However, if the student didn’t demonstrate mastery of the con- 
cepts on that particular test, I think there should be multiple ave- 
nues from which the school — the state has designed a system such 
that the school can choose an alternative path. Now, I don’t think 
that, based on my conversations with professionals and state de- 
partments of education, my experiences as a practitioner, which 
was 10 years, that people would push back and reject an oppor- 
tunity to allow students to have multiple opportunities to dem- 
onstrate their mastery of the concept. 

I think where people would push back is if students were re- 
quired to participate in repetitive tests that didn’t give them useful 
information upon which they could make instructional diagnoses 
from there. 

Mr. McWalters. I would completely concur with that. When I 
talk about multiple assessments, I think one of the things that we 
are still missing is that the test is perceived as a state test. And 
thank God, now I think most of us have at least got standards in 
systems where they are aligned. But teachers don’t own them yet. 

And until we have worked at the level of teachers developing as- 
sessments just like the state tests or versions of it that I would call 
embedded, much more performance-based, much more on demand 
and that the state’s obligation is to have a system that is auditing 
that so it is either got quality and it is reliable. 

But any of you that know anything about the writing process 
strategy statewide or nationally know that it is hard work and it 
is probably extensive to get it embedded. But until teachers begin 
to own the assessment decisions that would add up to improving 
the state test, then you are still doing a dip stick strategy and you 
are not going to change practice substantively. 

So the teachers I talk to don’t think of my instrumentation as ad- 
ditional testing. They think of it as instructional assessment. 

Mr. McKeon. But it still takes more time away from classroom 
instruction because they have to do another 

Mr. McWalters. The ones that I am talking about would be 
done right in an instructional program. It would be part of the in- 
structional practice just like a quiz is today. 

Mr. McKeon. Okay. 

Mr. McWalters. If you know what I mean. 

Mr. McKeon. Okay. But a quiz also takes time away from in- 
struction. I mean, at some point whenever you are evaluating, you 
are taking time away from instruction. I am just saying that was 
one of the complaints we have is we already have all these tests. 
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And I am not saying anything about the validity of it, the impor- 
tance of it. 

Just, I think, when you say we get push back on some things, 
you get push back on just about everything. 

Secretary, one of the questions I had is we both come from the 
largest state. You are one of the smaller states. Do you think what 
you are doing could be replicated with the number of districts we 
have, the number of schools we have within our state and then the 
same thing across the country? 

Ms. Woodruff. Well, actually, the growth model that we have 
in place absolutely could be used in small states, large states. It 
really doesn’t matter. We are using the value table. It is very sim- 
ple to understand, as Dr. Dougherty mentioned. Students are given 
points for different progressions toward proficiency. If the student 
slips, then the school gets fewer points. So the system itself is one 
that really can be used in a small system or a large one. That is 
not an issue at all. 

Could I comment on the previous conversation for a moment? 

Mr. McKeon. Go ahead. 

Ms. Woodruff. One of the things that I think that we have got- 
ten away from is helping teachers and others understand that as- 
sessment has been and always will be a part of instruction and 
that those quizzes and end of course assessments and so forth are 
important. In Delaware, we have a student accountability system. 
And at certain levels students who are well below our standard 
must attend summer school. 

We have developed a system by which school districts can bring 
to us what we call other indicators of performance. And if students 
can show proficiency according to those other indicators, then they 
do not have to go to summer school and face other consequences 
like not going to the next grade and so forth. 

So I think that what both Dr. Doran and Commissioner 
McWalters are talking about in terms of other kinds of assessments 
really can be done. The system we have now probably isn’t as so- 
phisticated as it ought to be. But something like that makes sense 
to families and makes sense to students as they get older certainly 
and certainly to teachers. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner McWalters, you testified in support of a differen- 
tiated interventions for schools that do not meet AYP, depending 
on how close they are. Can you describe how you might differen- 
tiate the consequences for schools that fall short a little, fall short 
a lot? 

Mr. McWalters. Well, right now our practice — we are actually 
in this practice. We have gone out — we have systems, and they 
tend to be embedded in big urban systems. I am going to be dra- 
matic. 

You have fiat line indicators. I mean, the first indication is teach, 
for God’s sake. And that is a pretty heavy assessment. But when 
you go in, usually when you find there is a pretty complicated set 
of dysfunctions from leadership to school culture, attitudes. I mean. 
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you just want to shut the place down, which that is the one dra- 
matic thing we can do. 

But the truth is you go from there to places that have reasonably 
good cultures, but they just internalize low expectations. They love 
the kids, but they are not working with them. So you need to know 
that when you are going in there. And you need to know whether 
or not it is about alignment, time on task, command, control. 

You need to settle either those initiatives at the state and dis- 
trict level. And once you have them in your tool kit, you need to 
know whether the district is part of that problem. Is it the districts 
that have the systems of dysfunction? And if it does, that changes 
the trajectory of change. 

When I talk about AYP, I have two images. One is a realistic one 
for a school and a realistic one for a big system with a series of 
alignments that all have to be dealt with. So I think my point is 
I am in a little state that has enough information systems on 
health, time, expense, personnel that that is the level of interven- 
tion that we are now dealing with. 

And I just see differentiated treatments for different schools. 
There is a phrase in my state now, “Great schools look awfully 
similar. Terrible ones can look awfully different.” 

Mr. Kildee. Well, let us take this. You have a school A and 
school B. One just barely missed AYP. And the other one just was 
way, way down the scale. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. Right. That is right. 

Mr. Kildee. Can’t we have effects, penalties, consequences, 
whatever you want to call them? 

Mr. McW ALTERS. That is right. 

Mr. Kildee. Do you apply those effects, consequences, penalties 
differently in those instances? 

Mr. McWalters. Well, I would like to be able to — yes, my an- 
swer is I think we have to have better degrees of judgments made 
about what the intervention and the penalties are. And I think 
those should be in a proposal that is kind of a change theory or 
status that is reviewed by a peer review structure so that it is not 
hidden, it is not made up on the spot. It is a whole program of that 
is one reviewed. 

Because one of the other issues I think we have to admit is we 
are at a scale of intervention that is still an experiment in 50 
states. None of us have an answer here. I need both assurance and 
cover that in good faith I am doing public policy work that can be 
tracked over time for its effectiveness. And I think that is what the 
peer review system ought to kind of review and sanction. 

Mr. Kildee. Well, for example, at one point you might require 
tutoring for students. 

Mr. McWalters. Right. 

Mr. Kildee. Because perhaps there was a great differential be- 
tween where they should be. One just barely fell short. Is there 
something short of tutoring one could do in that school that would 
help raise that? 

Mr. McWalters. Well, I will give the example of a — in the first 
round, I think the drama was needed because it uncovered those 
places we are hiding behind averages. But once you got at that, 
many of the places actually got on task, identified through 
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disaggregation what they had to do, and they went about the busi- 
ness of doing it. 

But now that we are into this over time, you have schools that 
kind of drop in and drop out. And to go in there effectively, some- 
times they see it coming. Sometimes it is as simple as a cohort 
question. You want to be able to go in with an instrumentation. 

Sometimes it is instructional practice. Sometimes there was a 
change in leadership. And sometimes it is more time on task like 
tutoring. I am suggesting that all of those are decisions that need 
to be made in the context of a really comprehensive assessment of 
where the school or district is. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. Just one more question. Suppose one of 
these groups whom we disaggregate the data for falls short and 
that could bring the whole school out of compliance with AYP. 

Mr. McWalters. Right. 

Mr. Kildee. Is there something we can do rather than say that 
school is out of AYP and therefore must suffer the consequences, 
the effect, whatever you want to call it, that we do something for 
that one group to help raise them up? Or do we just declare the 
whole school not achieving AYP? 

Mr. McWalters. I would say you just ask me. That is the big- 
gest question in my state now on the periphery. When you have a 
system that is perceived to be a pretty good system, good system, 
good school, in one indicator, usually second language or minority 
or poor kids in a system that they are a tiny percentage, in those 
early days, that was exactly what I needed because you could go 
after people that never talked about it. 

But now that everybody knows that is the indicator, once you 
have that, this issue of saying the school is now not in AYP and 
is in need of improvement it is — I don’t know if the word is redun- 
dant or superfluous. Because now you still could have a reasonably 
high-performing place that is not running away from the identifica- 
tion of needing to do something about a target population. But the 
rhetoric of the big system — I am either in or out — it is not effective. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. Commissioner. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Castle? 

Mr. Castle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And let me thank the panel of witnesses who were exceptional. 
I started this week giving a speech to our district superintendents 
on the growth model. And then I have listened to you. And I have 
decided now I knew a lot less about it than I thought I did going 
into it. So you have opened up the book for study, I think, here. 

Let me ask you. Dr. Doran, a question on something a little bit 
unrelated in your written testimony, which I am looking at now. 
You indicated in the discussion on NAPE, “It cannot be used to 
measure AYP.” I agree with that. “But it could be used to inform 
how state performance standards are set,” et cetera, and, “rec- 
ommend that the committee support a research agenda that would 
investigate and report how best to use links between NAEP and 
the various state assessment programs across the country.” And I 
agree with that, too. 
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And I have seen the charts that have shown how states are 
achieving on their own assessments versus how they do on the 
NAEP test, the National Assessment for Education Progress Test. 
And I would assume the state assessment would include standards, 
too. I mean, to me they are perhaps — I am not saying anyone is 
cheating. But obviously, some states are setting a lot higher stand- 
ards than others. 

And that concerns me. I am not sure that is what the purpose 
of all this is. But I just wonder if you wanted to expand on that 
a little bit in terms of your thinking. I understand your conclusion 
is we need to study it further. 

Mr. Doran. I would be happy to. It is true. We know that there 
is a lot of variability in at least the two things that you mentioned. 
We know the difficulty of the assessments vary across states. And 
we also know the difficulty and the breadth of the content stand- 
ards vary across the states. 

And there is some research. It is not comprehensive. But there 
is some research that has done exactly what you mentioned. We 
have seen how state tests can be used to match up to NAEP. And 
we can compare how state performance compares to NAEP. I think 
we need to extend that, and that is why I am recommending that. 
I would like to see that happen a bit more comprehensively. 

I think this is important for a number of reasons. One, I am not 
sure that there is a great deal of understanding of exactly what is 
happening in or why there is this great variability across states. 
And I think we need to open the door to start having that conversa- 
tion about if there is variability, what is the cause of that varia- 
bility, and are some states, in fact, doing things that other states 
should be doing. 

So I think having a policy that would help illustrate the com- 
parability of standards and assessments across states would then 
lead us down the path of a better understanding about what some 
states are doing that may, in fact, should be replicated in other lo- 
cations. Why do I think that is important? Well, we know that 
some students start high school in one state and they move into 
another state. And they may have a difficult time catching up. Or 
they may be advanced, and they may be bored. 

That some students graduate high school in, say, Arizona and 
they may move and attend college in California or obtain work in 
California. But the proficiency definitions in Arizona and California 
may be very disparate. 

So we in many respects don’t have a really strong system of co- 
herence. And I know why. Because we have — someone mentioned 
50 or 52 different experiments happening with the district in Puer- 
to Rico. So I would recommend this because I think, a, we need an 
illustration of what is happening in terms of comparability. And, 
two, I think that would lead us down the road of a better under- 
standing of why there are variances. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you. 

Let me jump subjects here and to Secretary Woodruff and Dr. 
Dougherty, getting back to the growth model. 

Secretary Woodruff, you mentioned that Delaware has been 
using longitudinal data systems that track individual student 
progress since 1984. And my impression is from your testimony 
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and from what I know that indeed Delaware was more advanced 
in that area than perhaps some other states had been. 

Dr. Dougherty, I think you indicated that 27 states could do 
growth now and 40 in several years. Is that a correct statement? 
Well, let me ask the question. And that is the whole growth busi- 
ness is a little more complicated than I had thought, I am learning. 
And my concern is — and I think it is an important part of our dis- 
cussion on the reiteration of No Child Left Behind perhaps this 
year. 

But my concern is the ability of the states to do it. We have had 
a lot of complaints about the cost of No Child Left Behind, et 
cetera. And I don’t want to overburden. On the other hand, I would 
like to do something which is positive. I am just curious as to 
where we are vis-a-vis the states and how simplistic this would be 
for them to do or how complicated it would be for them to do it. 
If you all could share your thoughts on that. 

Ms. Woodruff. Well, I think Dr. Dougherty certainly is much 
more the expert on the lay of the land, if you will, across states 
and where different states are. But I know that in our conversa- 
tions at CCSSO that as states are putting the data systems in 
place and learning more about assessment systems and how 
growth can work, there is a desire among my colleagues for this 
kind of accountability model to be used because we feel that it real- 
ly can help us, quite frankly, incentivize our schools and people 
within our schools more than the status model alone. 

Mr. Dougherty. Yes, I would say that basically the data nerds 
in the state agencies have been wanting longitudinal data systems 
for years. And they never got the leverage until No Child Left Be- 
hind came along and you started to talk about, “Well, you have got 
to desegregate kids by ethnicity,” and so forth and so on. And then 
how do you keep track of which kid belongs in which group with 
kids bubbling in every year? That is going to create errors and so 
forth. 

And so, you basically — one of the biggest positive consequences 
of No Child Left Behind is just the better development of data sys- 
tems and the greater use of data for school improvement, system 
evaluation, and so forth. There has been tremendous progress. My 
organization was originally a small non-profit called Just for the 
Kids. And we started out in 2000 surveying the states to see who 
could do longitudinal data pictures involving student growth, track- 
ing, who has been enrolled in the school for how long. 

And Tom Luce, who founded our organization, said, you know, 
find me 15 states that can do this. Well, we found about five. So 
now it is a lot more than 15, so we are making tremendous 
progress in this area. The recognition that it is valuable, that it is 
not only valuable for accountability, but you can then put informa- 
tion in the hands of educators. 

I have not only got my kid, but my kid comes in this fall and 
I have got an academic history on the kid going back. So if he 
doesn’t understand multiplication, maybe he didn’t learn place 
value last year. Understanding that building these data systems is 
valuable, both for evaluation, accountability, and school improve- 
ment and the teacher and principal and district level. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Hirono? 

Ms. Hirono. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that NCLB should allow for multiple assessments be- 
cause what we have now is just not fixable enough as a really help- 
ful way to measure student progress. And right now the Depart- 
ment of Education is approving growth models on a pilot basis. And 
they are limiting this to only 10 states. 

I note. Dr. Dougherty, that in your testimony that 27 states are 
pretty much ready to go with a growth model and that the NCLB 
right now does not contemplate that by statute. 

So yes or no would be good, for all of you, if we should amend 
NCLB to allow for more flexibility to allow the states right now to 
propose a growth model as an assessment measure. Can we just go 
down the line? 

Mr. Olson. Yes. 

Ms. Woodruff. Yes. 

Mr. Dougherty. Yes. 

Mr. McWalters. Yes. 

Mr. Doran. Yes. 

Ms. Hirono. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. I am impressed. Thank you, Ms. Hirono. 

We will go back to Mr. Boustany. 

Mr. Boustany. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Given that math and science have been — there is a strong con- 
sensus that these areas of education are critical for our national 
competitiveness vis-a-vis China and other countries in a global 
economy. 

For those of you who have looked at the longitudinal tracking, 
are there clear differences with regard to math versus language 
arts when you look at the tracking system? And is it easier to im- 
plement longitudinal tracking with math education than with lan- 
guage arts? 

Mr. Doran. I have done a bit of research on this actually. It is 
a tough question to answer. It is a good question. And we think 
about this question quite a bit actually. 

In the growth modeling world, and in a slight variation from the 
kinds of growth models that we are talking about today, something 
called value added models, we tend to be able to pick up what stat- 
isticians call a bit more signal, that is, we can minimize statistical 
noise, with math. We don’t know exactly why. 

Some hypothesize that math tends to be a little bit more of a lin- 
ear kind of an instructional subject as opposed to reading, which 
one may or may not — and there are arguments on the other side 
of that, that they say math isn’t as linear. But from a statistical 
perspective in some of the research that I have done with value 
added models, which are slightly different than growth models that 
we are talking about here today, we are able to at least pick up 
a bit more sensitivity on what is happening within the school in 
the subject area of math. 

We still do very good work with — or we think we can still do very 
good work statistically with reading scores. But the sensitivity in 
terms of how much we can capture for whatever reason isn’t as 
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good in reading as it is in math. It is still good, and I don’t want 
to undermine that it is not. But we can pick up better patterns of 
what is happening in schools and minimize statistical noise with 
math when compared to reading. 

Mr. McWalters. I think the issue of math and reading com- 
prehension and communication are the central elements. My expe- 
rience in this is that we have to delve deeper into what reading 
comprehension means. And testing has its limits there. 

But in the industry that I represent, people understand teaching 
reading. And yet they stop teaching it developmentally by the 4th 
grade, which is why you have so many kids who can’t answer com- 
prehension questions when they get into high school. And math is 
too often defined as operations as opposed to problem solving. 

And my experience is that once you are in high school, a student 
who can’t solve the math problem probably isn’t reading and com- 
prehending what you are even asking them to do. If you can reduce 
it to an operation, they tend to be able to do it. 

I have kids who can pass an algebra test if it is done as algebra 
problems. If you take the numbers off the page and put it as a 
problem to be configured and then solved, they can’t do it. 

Mr. Boustany. So there is a strong linkage between language 
skills and math solving ability. 

Mr. McWalters. At the higher up that you tend to go. 

Mr. Boustany. The higher up you go? 

Mr. McWalters. Absolutely. Problem solving 

Mr. Boustany. So it is critical that if we are going to use longi- 
tudinal tracking as a tool, you wouldn’t want to separate out the 
two. You would want to track both areas longitudinally? 

Mr. McWalters. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Boustany. Yes, yes. 

Also, Dr. Doran, I was very pleased to hear your commentary on 
the variability of NAEP and many of the state assessments. And 
this seems to be something that has been unmasked clearly since 
No Child Left Behind has been in play. And I agree. I think it is 
an area clearly that needs to be researched more thoroughly. And 
so, I thank you for bringing up that point. 

I see my time is running out. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield back. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Davis? 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for being here. I really appreciate your expertise 
on this. 

Commissioner McWalters, you mentioned one of the problems 
that we have certainly seen in the San Diego area where we had 
a school meeting AYP on one of 30 — only missing it on one of 38 
requirements. 

In your research, if we were to address the specific shortfalls for 
a school and just look at that element — and in many cases, it is in 
special education or perhaps even in English language learners. 
Does that actually cover the needs for that school? Or how do you 
think we should best address that? 

Mr. McWalters. Now you are into context. And take this as an 
experienced practitioner, but it is not definitive. I can imagine a 
place where you expose the one indicator and the people are as 
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upset at the school level as we would be. It is almost like when we 
finally got decent information that has surfaced, they are willing 
to step toward the problem. 

There is another school where that one indicator — those kids be- 
come the problem. They will do everything they can to find a way 
around the kid. Those are two different contexts. One of them you 
want to hang. And the other one you want to work with. 

Now, however we term that, this is that issue of is everything 
too blunt. Assuming that you have taught us the lesson that we are 
accountable and that we have got to be transparent, this tension 
between state, district, and school has to come to a new level of 
maturity where I am holding the right issues and people account- 
able for the right attitudes and intervention strategies. That is the 
best answer I can give you. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Anybody else want to address that? 
Okay. It is obviously a difficulty in the community. It is a huge dif- 
ficulty for schools. And I was just curious to see how many people 
have 

Mr. McW ALTERS. But I want to say again. I have communities 
also that want those kids then to be isolated. That is the good part 
of NCLB is that these are all our kids. And to the extent we are 
on task to solve that problem, I need to be an incenter, a rewarder, 
and a partner. If you are avoiding those kids at the community or 
district level, I need to be the hammer. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Yes. And perhaps this is an expan- 
sion on that a little bit because we know that there are certain sub- 
groups that are more likely in some school districts to not meet the 
requirements. And there is this tension, as you say, with identi- 
fying certain sub-groups. Is there a growth model, though, for those 
sub-groups that might be more pertinent really within the context? 

For example, in English language learners, you may have a 
classroom where you are moving the kids out of that classroom. 
The fact that that classroom isn’t showing improvement isn’t be- 
cause the kids aren’t improving. It is because the kids who did im- 
prove moved out of the classroom. 

Mr. McWalters. Yes. 

Mrs. Davis of California. How can we best demonstrate this 
concern? And in many ways, is there just a downside to the growth 
model as well? 

Ms. Woodruff. If I could respond, actually when we designed 
ours — and our growth model will give schools and teachers within 
schools more specific information about individual students. And in 
particular, one of our directors for special education in one of our 
local school districts is really intent on this particular model be- 
cause we will be able to see if a student is making that kind of 
progress and then they can then examine what needs to be done 
for that particular child. 

One of the other things — so I think the growth model does really 
incentivize and provide additional information, more in-depth infor- 
mation for schools and districts to be able to act. And I think that 
is important. 

The other thing that we are finding as we look at the issues 
around English language learners and special education is — and we 
have done a lot of work to try to build the capacity of local districts. 
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That even though you may have schools within a district that are 
kind of going up and down, that it is a district level issue that 
needs to be dealt with. And we need to help them intervene across 
the district, not just in individual schools so that you can stop some 
of that fluctuation. 

Mrs. Davis of California. And, Mr. Olson, perhaps if you want 
to come up really quickly. We are running out of time. But I just 
wonder is there good cooperation between states with this data 
sharing and in developing the longitudinal work that is being done? 
Do you see some really good examples that we could look at? 

And, Mr. Olson, did you want to comment on the last one real 
quickly? Mr. Olson, I am sorry. Did you want to comment on that 
last comment? 

Mr. Olson. I wanted to comment on your earlier question. Given 
our work, students typically will take a test two or three, four 
times during a year giving accurate information on the growth 
measured. When a student moves from one classroom to another, 
we have the data that follows the child. 

The other interesting thing is that with the kind of quality that 
we bring, the information we bring, we can begin studying the ef- 
fects of moving a child from classroom to classroom. 

So it may or may not be — you know, if the student achieves 
somewhat less or less growth, it may not be the teacher. It may 
be the fact that the child was moved from class to class or from 
school to school. But the quality of data allows us to begin under- 
standing issues like that within the school system. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you. 

Mr. Dougherty. In answer to your question about cooperation 
across state, states are ravenous for information about how other 
states are doing it. One of our most popular things that we have 
got in the data quality campaign has been to do a lessons learned 
series where we have gone out and done detailed site visits in spe- 
cific states and said, “How did they go through the process?” 

This is stuff that is difficult to record in a survey, so it is their 
nuanced experiences. This has been in very high demand in other 
states. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonder? 

Mr. SouDER. I have a couple of questions. But I didn’t hear a 
clear answer to Mr. Castle’s earlier question. 

And maybe, Mr. Olson, you could take first crack. How much 
roughly does a growth model increase the costs? 

Mr. Olson. We don’t have all the data about the costs for each 
school district, I mean, each state. But our measures in all likeli- 
hood could be put in place for a state at a cost real similar to what 
a state has gained for measure for one time a year under the cur- 
rent model. 

Mr. SoUDER. Thank you. 

We spend — and schools spend even more — millions on IDEA and 
developing individual education plans that supposedly are advanc- 
ing those special needs students at the best rate possible. 

Does the growth model accommodate that? Is anybody talking 
about how to integrate what we are spending with the right hand 
into the left-hand measurements? 
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Mr. Olson. Well, I would just make one comment. And earlier 
my remarks focused on two things. One is measuring growth. And 
two, measuring individual children accurately enough to measure 
growth. With the computerized adaptive measure, which we use — 
and there will be other methodologies. 

But when you are measuring children accurately, we can meas- 
ure academic growth of children about 98 percent of the children 
within the normal population. Which means we are measuring ac- 
curately academic growth of most of the special education popu- 
lation as well as most of our most talented children. So a real good 
accurate measure plus growth is applicable to those programs. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. Can I comment on that? 

Mr. SouDER. Yes. I would also like to see how that is integrated 
in, then, to the individual education plans and whether these two 
things are actually linked at all in the real world. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. I think that is the right question that has a 
complicated answer. One is it is No Child Left Behind that finally 
got on the table that other than for a small number of students we 
should have the same standards for all kids. 

I am the parent of a special needs student who finally graduated 
from college sum cum laude in math who could not possibly pass 
any of these tests as a 4th-, 5th-or 6th-grader. So the issues of ad- 
aptations are very real. But the issues of common standard expec- 
tations need to be pounded on. That is the right place to be. 

Now, having said that, the instrumentation for changing expecta- 
tions and changing classroom practice is we have so far to go that 
the AYP exercise right now is almost likely to pick up all of the 
common cultural heritage that we didn’t expect these kids to do 
anything. So the intervention strategies now have to be comprehen- 
sive. They have to be intensive. 

But we have to be realistic about where we are starting. And I 
do think working that back into the individual improvement plan 
strategy and logic is a pretty powerful institutional problem that 
we are facing. And that is the only way you are going to bring as- 
sessment and lEPs into kind of a common mission. 

Mr. SoUDER. Because most of the schools in my district who are 
failing in the standards are either special needs, or the second is 
ESL. Because clearly, you can almost tell uniformly ESL mix even 
in Indiana. It varies even in a district. Some buildings will have 
80 percent, and others will have a small percent. 

Some, very few, that are failing — I mean, a school can waiver a 
certain amount. But most of the schools that are having problems 
are way over the amount that they are allowed for a waiver. What 
we have been talking about today — how does that integrate with 
the English as a second language? 

Mr. Dougherty. I want to mention that an ESL kid is particu- 
larly likely — one who is just learning English — is particularly likely 
to be very far below proficiency on an English language test, since 
he can’t read the test, at the beginning and then is likely to make 
very rapid progress. So you should note a rapid growth trajectory 
for such a student. 

Some states, of course, do have tests that measure the kid’s 
progress in learning English. And school systems use those tests as 
part of their diagnostic understanding of why the kid isn’t pro- 
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ficient on the English language test. It is because they are not pro- 
ficient on the test of English proficiency. California is a great ex- 
ample of a state that has really been conscientious in developing 
a test that tracks kids’ progress in learning English. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. The huge difference is in grade spans. If you 
are somebody coming in here at 2nd grade coming from some 
schooling, first of all, by age you are developmentally more likely 
to respond to whatever the treatment is. If you come into the 10th 
grade with no schooling, that is a different treatment. 

I think we shouldn’t confuse measuring the measurement of ca- 
pacity or fluidity in a language with the other issues behind the 
individual child. This is much more about program treatment, the 
integrity of good program treatment in the ELL world while we are 
figuring out the different ways to measure what it is, language ca- 
pacity or language fluidity, either readiness or in English. I think 
those are — we have to separate those issues and go after the integ- 
rity of program treatment because there is tremendous variability 
on these children. 

Mr. SouDER. I had a young student from, I believe it was. South- 
side High School in Fort Wayne, Indiana, who had come in from 
Somalia where we have a lot of refugees coming in from Eastern 
Africa. And he said first off, he was given the test 30 days after 
he arrived and spoke no English. And then even after he learned 
English, they had never taught math in Somalia. So even after he 
became proficient in English for his grade level, he was substan- 
tially behind. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. Right, right. 

Mr. SouDER. These nuances are just devastating to some of the 
morale to the teachers. I mean, I want accountability. But it is dev- 
astating to the morale of the school and the teachers when they are 
being measured and told they are failing based on those kinds of 
standards. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. Right. But we have also many students in our 
country that are American, as in born here. And they are growing 
up in second language homes and neighborhoods. And they are not 
doing well in our tests, either. That isn’t about measurement. That 
is about program quality. And this is about the intervention strate- 
gies. 

So I think the whole ESL question is the right question on the 
table. And the issues about language facility in their own language 
and in our language — all of that I think we have measures of that. 
But how you fold that into an accountability system and a program 
intervention question — it is not solved in the timelines that are in 
the NCLB exercise. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Hinojosa? 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the panelists for coming into visit with us today and tell- 
ing us what your thoughts are on No Child Left Behind. 

My first question I am going to direct to Peter McWalters and 
to Valerie Woodruff. No Child Left Behind already requires a 
growth model in one area. And that is for limited English proficient 
students. States are required to have benchmarks for English lan- 
guage proficiency that are aligned to the state’s academic content 
standards. 
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They are also required to annually measure students’ progress 
toward proficiency. Share with us what steps your state has taken 
in implementing these provisions and how your experience with 
LEP students might inform our approach to growth models of ac- 
countability. 

Mr. McWalters. We are part of a national consortium to try to 
come up with both assessments and treatment. And as I said just 
a minute ago, so far to protect the interests of everybody, we have 
all of them tested in state testing, and we report them as 
disaggregation so that it is still currently transparent. It is only 
through that exercise that I think that I have not got the other lay- 
ers of information, which is I have some students where that is a 
good measure of the system’s failure to treat them. 

I have other students that shouldn’t be taking that test. And it 
is almost a keen sense of the obvious when you see that. So I am 
trying to help people understand we have got to figure out the 
measurement instrument, which is necessary. But I think we also 
have to know that in some cases it isn’t about the measurement. 

It is about the program that that child is in and either the integ- 
rity of its delivery or the fact that he shouldn’t or she shouldn’t be 
in that program. And I am trying to play that out right now both 
ways. But I am using straightforward state assessments to do it. 
And that is why that cohort isn’t moving because many of them 
will not show significant enough improvement fast enough to get 
that program — or those kids off that list. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Valerie, what is your state doing? 

Ms. Woodruff. We certainly are measuring the students’ pro- 
ficiency in English. And I would agree with Peter. There are a 
number of children who, because of their varying circumstances, 12 
years old, no schooling in their native language coming to us and 
then we are trying to catch them up, who really should not be par- 
ticipating in the state assessments. They do to the extent that they 
can. And that certainly tells us where they are. 

But we really need to be held accountable, in my mind, for par- 
ticularly those older children and whether or not they are meeting 
proficiency in English first and then become part of our state as- 
sessment system. So, we actually implemented a test of English 
proficiency before No Child Left Behind and required our districts 
to track them. Also, once those children become proficient, we re- 
quire our districts to continue to monitor how those children are 
doing. And if they begin to falter, then to intervene and provide ad- 
ditional support. 

So that has been something that has been kind of on the books 
and in practice in our state for a while. But we continue to be con- 
cerned with the frustration level of the children who are required 
to take an assessment that they cannot begin to understand and 
much less, be proficient on. 

Mr. Hinojosa. The next question I want to direct to Harold 
Doran and to Allan Olson. No Child Left Behind’s accountability 
measures are least effective in high schools and is proven by how 
we are competing internationally. Our high schools are way, way 
down on the list as compared to China and Singapore and all those 
others. 
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What are your recommendations for meaningful accountability at 
the high-school level that would include multiple measures, readi- 
ness for both secondary opportunities, and real progress on improv- 
ing graduation rates? 

Mr. Doran. I have a couple thoughts. And I was wondering actu- 
ally if that question would come up in today’s conversation. Bill 
Gates gave testimony here a week or two ago, and this issue was 
highlighted. And there have been some recent studies that I think 
have been illustrative of exactly what you are talking about. 

I think there are a couple of things that I have learned by look- 
ing at the literature recently that have evaluated state assessment 
systems that tell an interesting story. I may get my numbers 
slightly wrong, but I think the number is something like this com- 
ing from Project Achieve and some studies they have recently done. 

I think it is eight states have aligned their graduation require- 
ments with expectations for post-secondary education or the work- 
force. Twenty-six states have their assessments, high-school assess- 
ments in place that only measure skills that measure 8th-, 9th-and 
lOth-grade skills. And those don’t necessarily translate into skills 
that would guarantee that students are successful post-high school. 

There is an interesting model that 11 states have recently bought 
into. And they have formed a consortium around an Algebra II test. 
And the idea here is that when students demonstrate competency 
in Algebra II that that guarantees — or at least that gives them a 
higher probability that they will be successful post-high school. And 
in some of those 11 states that test will be a graduation require- 
ment. In some other states, it will not. 

But I think one of the things that we can do from a policy per- 
spective is ask the following question. What do we want for our 
children, and how do we know we are getting it? And so, one of the 
things that we ought to — that we want for our children is success 
post-high school. We need to operationalize and define what that 
means. 

Eleven states — there are more probably doing it, but I can cite 
the example of 11 states. They have said we value Algebra II. How 
do we know we are getting there? Well, we are going to measure 
their progress on that core content area because 11 states — we be- 
lieve that should students demonstrate competency in that par- 
ticular content area, they are likely to be successful in high school. 

So I think we can start with something simple. Ask the question 
what do we want for our children. We want success in post-sec- 
ondary education. And what does that mean? And then implement 
systems that measure that. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Heller? 

Mr. Heller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just a couple of questions here. And I appreciate the panel being 
here. I really do appreciate your input. You guys are the experts. 
I am not. My wife is a school teacher, so every once in a while she 
does chew on my ears a little bit, especially on this particular topic. 

And one of the issues probably reflects what the ranking member 
was saying and her concern about the amount of time you spend 
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testing children as opposed to the amount of time you actually 
teach children. And it flows over. 

For example, I represent Northern Nevada. And the elementary 
school that my children go to, because of the amount of teaching — 
excuse me, the amount of testing that goes on, they have dropped 
certain curriculum. For example, they don’t teach history any more 
in the elementary school level because it is not tested under NCLB. 

They have dropped geography. They have dropped social studies. 
And that doesn’t include other curriculum or activities like the 
music programs. They are dropping all these programs because 
they are so concerned about these core issues that need to be 
taught and tested that they don’t have time to teach others. 

And I was wondering perhaps, Ms. Woodruff, if you could com- 
ment on that. 

Ms. Woodruff. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Heller. Thank you. 

Ms. Woodruff. I think those schools are wrong in their dropping 
of those other curricular areas. Interestingly enough, in Delaware 
we assess both science and social studies and have been doing so 
at the elementary-, middle-and high-school level since 2000. And 
we will continue to assess social studies as well. 

The other piece of that is that I think that when schools begin 
to eliminate the social sciences, when they begin to eliminate the 
arts programs, they are failing to see that there is another context 
within which children can learn reading and mathematics. 

Mr. Heller. I agree. 

Ms. Woodruff. When children see the relationship to other 
kinds of — to the rest of their lives and to other kinds of learning, 
they are much more likely to be successful than if they are being 
constantly bombarded with only two or three particular subject 
areas. There are a number of research studies about the arts and 
so forth. I just think that it is something that I am very happy to 
tell you the schools in Delaware have not done and that we encour- 
age them to understand how those linkages can be made. 

Mr. Heller. And I agree with you because I think that is an im- 
perative part of a child’s education, are some of these social skills 
that they learn in this process. 

Ms. Woodruff. Right. 

Mr. Heller. And I guess my concern, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
are limiting the curriculum of these children or are careful not to 
limit the curriculum of these students because I think music pro- 
grams do offer value. I think history offers a lot of value as does 
geography and other social studies areas. 

Ms. Woodruff. If I could comment further, one of the things 
that we have deliberately done is we have standards in about 17 
different areas, including career and technical education. And we 
have done crosswalks, if you will, between standards in one area 
and in another so that the people see the relationship. 

We are also in the process of developing a statewide rec- 
ommended curriculum with model units. And many of those units 
are integrated so that the teachers have something that they can 
use. And then they have embedded assessments that are directly 
related to the instruction that then just flow out of the whole 
teaching and learning process and are not seen as some stand- 
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alone test that they don’t feel has any sense and context of the 
school itself and of their ongoing work. So it is really an exciting 
opportunity for us. 

Mr. Heller. Okay. 

Ms. Woodruff. And our teachers are helping us build it and are 
embracing it. 

Mr. McWalters. I think this is a wonderful opportunity to get 
out of the silos by the cross-mapping. I am assuming most people 
would still want reading and math assessed because they are so 
central. The idea that they are displacing something or teaching to 
the tests as in drill and kill obviously is the wrong place to be. 

But when you start helping people map across the subjects, then 
all the activity, the actual hands-on applied learning exhibitions 
become instrumental in improving those two scores. That is one of 
the only ways we are going to change the structure of schooling. 
Otherwise you are going to end up with more separation, more dis- 
crete testing. And it will still be factual recall rather than applica- 
tion. 

Mr. Heller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. I guess I would argue 
that when schools start to implode on narrowing the curriculum it 
may be one of the first indicators of the lack of capacity, that you 
really are now watching an institution that is atrophying to such 
an extent and lost an understanding of what a learning environ- 
ment is. 

I mean, I have been involved with a number of schools all across 
this country that have now taken music and made it an absolute 
gateway to mathematics and the understanding of mathematics. 
And I mean, it is replicated time and again in so many areas that 
that might be a red flag that you would not want to ignore in terms 
of the talent of that group of teachers and administrators. 

Next is Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I was out of the room for a minute, and you may have cov- 
ered some areas while I was gone. But I am from the state that 
is suing the federal government over No Child Left Behind, which 
is the way I was introducing myself at a lot of workshops for fresh- 
man members. And to be honest with you, it was actually a fair- 
ly — 

Chairman Miller. That would be Connecticut, right? 

Mr. Courtney. That is correct. Sorry. 

And, you know, listening to the presentation, which obviously all 
of you put a lot of thought into what is the goals — which I think 
everybody agrees on. But I have to say there really — at least in the 
state that has distinguished itself in terms of the hostility and ad- 
versarial relationship with this program — it is a very popular thing 
that the attorney general is doing. 

He is the kind of guy who sues everybody, pharmaceutical com- 
panies, banks, insurance companies. He has said that there has 
been no action of his office that has ever garnered the kind of pub- 
lic response as his decision to challenge NCLB. 

And, Mr. McWalters, who is a close neighbor of my district 

Mr. McWalters. I am? 
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Mr. Courtney. You sort of started to get into whether or not 
there is sort of a redundancy factor about what we are sort of 
learning from tests. And, you know, what I see in Connecticut is 
that when the test results come back in, the schools that are not 
succeeding are Title I schools. And, I mean, it doesn’t take a rocket 
scientist to figure out that Greenwich High School is not going to 
have any proWems succeeding. Whereas New London or Willington 
or Hartford or Bridgeport or New Haven are going to — I mean, and 
at some point people really question about, you know, why is this 
effort and expense worth it? 

Because it is almost common sense that tells you what the re- 
sults are, which is we know where the problems are. It is poor 
school districts who, by the way, are the ones who have been get- 
ting shortchanged on Title I funding over the last couple of years. 
I mean, it is almost perverse to see the cuts that these districts are 
having to absorb over the last few years in terms of resources. 

At the same time, the government is identifying them as not suc- 
ceeding. So, you know, I guess the question is is there a way to do 
this a little more intelligently without sort of, again, really dam- 
aging the public’s belief and credibility in a process that they see 
as the tail wagging the dog. 

You have to go back now to the beginning because the issue — 
some of us experienced this between the law as passed by a bipar- 
tisan Congress with an executive branch that was drawing a new 
line in the sand for accountability and transparency. That is good. 
Disaggregation, good. 

Many of us were in states that had systems that pre-dated that. 
Valerie spoke to it. I spoke to it. I can clearly remember sitting 
with the department going, “Wow, what an opportunity.” 

If you came in and assessed where each state was in terms of 
its own inte^ity to do the right thing — as in we had just got a law. 
I was into disaggregation. I was into the beginning of intervention. 
It didn’t line up perfectly, but I was there. 

Instead of leveraging me forward, I spent 18 months regrouping. 
That was a mistake. But I write it off because I think the impa- 
tience of Congress from a nation at risk to goals 2000 was such 
that you didn’t want to hear it anymore. Connecticut was a perfect 
example, a high-performing state with some of the biggest gaps, 
some of the most urban concentrations. 

The way to call that question between the law and the depart- 
ment to focus in on what needed to be called apparently didn’t hap- 
pen. I was one of those states that said I don’t need more state 
testing to know the sick place. But I have learned to appreciate 
grade-level testing as an instrument of improvement at the school 
and district level. I couldn’t have untangled that 5 years ago. 

But I think we are all saying whatever lessons we needed to 
learn about accountability and capacity and transparency — if it 
hasn’t been learned, then you need to authorize your department 
to go after that state. But for states that have stepped toward this 
and they are trying to sort out state needs from district needs to 
school needs to growth, individual, instructional needs, we have got 
to get that sophisticated pretty quickly. 

Ms. Woodruff. Well, our experience has been that many of our 
Title I schools are some of our highest-performing schools. And we. 
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for a very small state, are thrilled that we have had a number of 
national blue ribbon schools. High-poverty schools with high-risk 
populations, including English language learners, particularly at 
the elementary level who are doing incredibly well. 

I think that where we are seeing No Child Left Behind really 
shining the light on places that may have a somewhat homogenous 
population and smaller numbers of the sub-groups and shining the 
light on those places and saying you are not doing what you need 
to be doing for all children has been helpful in many ways. And I 
think that Title I schools for many years have received a great deal 
of money. 

I am not happy with the way Title I schools have to hold back 
certain amounts of money in case of choice and in case of supple- 
mental educational services that should be, in my mind, going to 
programs and to children rather than being held back for some of 
those reasons. But our experience with Title I, non-Title I has been 
a little different than what you described. 

Chairman Miller. The gentleman’s time is up. 

Mr. Fortune? 

Mr. Fortuno. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I want to 
thank you for holding this hearing today, and the ranking member 
as well. 

And thank you all for being here. I am sorry I had to step out 
for a while. But as I was following everything that you have said — 
and I was here through all of your presentations today — it is clear 
that there are different states at different levels of achievement. 
Some states have really benefited from this process. And actually 
all their resources have been focused in trying to do what needs to 
happen. 

The other states like Connecticut — I would love to share some 
thoughts with you afterwards, if we may — certainly are not as 
happy. In my case in Puerto Rico actually, the latest was that the 
AYP measurements or actually requirements are not being met, 
and Puerto Rico was just fined a couple of weeks ago on this. 

And actually, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would love to introduce 
that letter just to show that indeed there are different jurisdictions 
at different levels of achievement. So if you don’t have any prob- 
lems with that, I would love to introduce in the record the letter 
from the Department of Education. 

And I am just wondering when you have this disparity — and I 
am asking everyone — how do you handle — from here, how do you 
handle that disparity. We want some levels of measurement. There 
are some states achieving — or actually some districts that are at a 
very high level of achievement. And there are other places like my 
district where that is not happening, clearly not happening. 

So I would love to hear your insights as to what you recommend 
we do from this end to try to do something that fits everyone. But 
actually it is impossible to fit everyone. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. I want to step right up on that one. I think the 
law was trying to protect the rights of children to get — to access 
to a quality education. And thank God, it holds states accountable 
for that. That is the right place to be. 

But having said, I am the smallest geographic state, but I am the 
second most densely populated state in the union. We have about 
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the same number of population. We were comparing demographics 
earlier. 

Every one of these places has a very different issue. And I would 
still submit that this law does not address what the original Title 
I law was trying to do, which was become an issue — I am going to 
call it the urban agenda — in concentration and size. They make a 
difference. 

If you are dealing with New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia or 
Los Angeles or Providence, which is a small big city, the issues you 
are dealing with to get the individual school and student access in 
quality instruction is complicated by distance, size, and density. 

I think the law hints at that, but I don’t think there is enough 
understanding that for me to get a child in New York City access 
and performance to standard is to deal with all of the issues from 
state house through district to community. And it is somewhere in 
the differentiated instruction. It is the same in Connecticut. 

Connecticut’s issue is basically urban. Now, I don’t know whether 
the state had an urban agenda. As a superintendent, I don’t know 
many states that did, at least not really. Because if it is an urban 
agenda, it is more complicated than simply school improvement, as 
necessary as the school improvement infrastructure is. 

Mr. Fortuno. Anybody else have a comment? The weather is 
great in Puerto Rico this time of the year. And if anyone wants to 
come down, I guarantee good weather. 

Ms. Woodruff. I think your point that the law — although the 
goals of the law are certainly well-intended — that just as we know 
that every school has its own unique needs and issues, every state 
is in a different place. And I think that Peter mentioned earlier 
that, you know, if you have a state that has put systems in place 
and is moving forward and getting the agenda taken care of, then 
we ought to be allowed to do that and to be given some freedom 
and flexibility in order to do it. 

And those folks who are seeking to improve, such as Puerto Rico, 
need to be given technical assistance and support. It is part of 
what we keep talking about in terms of a federal, state partner- 
ship. And a partnership is you shake hands, and you figure out 
where you are going, and you help each other get there. It is not 
a one-size-fits-all and everybody lines up and you are either yes or 
no and put in a box. That is part of what has been frustrating. 

I believe that when No Child Left Behind was passed that Dela- 
ware could have made minor changes in our existing law, and we 
could have been much further along today than we are because we 
had to sit back and regroup. And I was told point blank by counsel 
at the Department of Education that our law was too restrictive 
and it needed to be changed. Our law was changed. And we are 
now in compliance with No Child Left Behind. We would be in a 
very different place today, I believe. 

Mr. Fortuno. Thank you. 

Mr. Olson. I would like to make an observation. The law when 
it was passed was passed with the intent to use an accountability 
process to help schools and states get better. Well-intended, well- 
conceived. But a message within the panel today is that there is 
also a need for Congress to reflect on how might that law be more 
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helpful to the processes of improving learning and instruction and 
school organization and things like that. 

I think if you reflect on that question, given the resources that 
are being put in and the issues that you have within — the con- 
sequential issues you have within the law — and I am not sug- 
gesting — that reflection — I am not suggesting walking away from 
any of the requirements. But how might the law change in small 
ways to make it easier for schools to put the energy into constant 
improvement over time? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Actually I want to pick up on that idea — excuse 
me — and talk about and ask you a couple questions about this rela- 
tionship between resources and an accountability framework, 
which is usually put in the context of well, we have the account- 
ability and we just need to get more resources in there behind what 
people are doing so that they can actually achieve the goal. 

But what I am interested in having you speak to is whether, for 
example, you think a growth model that has been discussed in con- 
trast to this status model, whether that can actually result in more 
efficient use of resources. 

I mean, I had the opportunity to be part of rolling No Child Left 
Behind out in the state and the district and the district of schools 
and now within schools. And as you know, the current system is 
such that when you don’t meet AYP particularly for certain periods 
of time, it triggers all kinds of technical assistance and other re- 
sources and requirements on the system and then on schools in 
terms of developing school improvement plans and restructuring 
plans and all this other kind of stuff. 

So that is an obvious place where if a growth model brought 
more flexibility into the system and the accountability system you 
might not start a school or a system or a series of schools jumping 
through those hoops that then generate a lot of resources as quick- 
ly. So you could speak to that. 

But then the other question is just in the delivery of resources 
do you think a growth model is going to encourage the resources 
to be directed better than they are being directed now? 

So I would love to have you all react to that question. 

Mr. Olson. I would like to make a brief comment. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Yes. 

Mr. Olson. And I will go back. There have been a number of ob- 
servations that schools, say, were tested too much. What we find 
in our work is that once people are administering tests that are 
useful, helpful and drive improvement of their decision making, all 
of a sudden they think of testing as being desirable. So a lot of it 
has to do with the utility and the accuracy and the helpfulness, if 
you will, of the measure. 

So if you go to a measure that is more accurate than that which 
is commonly used, right away you, if you will, free up resources 
and you change the resource allocation. You change the energy. 
You change the decision making. 

If we have improved information about growth and about growth 
of individual children, we will then also know more about the fac- 
tors of the resources and which are making a difference. And so, 
we can make better decisions which to use, which to modify and 
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how to use them. The growth measure, a good, accurate growth 
measure will, in fact, influence resource allocation over time. 

Mr. Sarbanes. All right. Thank you. 

Ms. Woodruff. I would agree. We know that with the imple- 
mentation of our growth model — and we have already done a few 
test cases and given information to some of our schools — that they 
are ahle then to hone in on specific children a little differently. And 
to go to the gentleman’s question a little while ago about the use 
of IDEA funds and so forth, we foresee — and I think this will hold 
true, continue to hold true — that the allocation of resources toward 
specific needs of not only groups of children, hut individual children 
will he more targeted. 

I think then that as that happens, we ought to he given some 
flexibility in how to utilize those funds a little differently than per- 
haps we are required to do today. And I think that the whole issue 
of resources needs to be examined in terms of the efficiency with 
which schools and districts are using the resources at hand. Not to 
say that we couldn’t use additional resources, but the examination 
of efficiencies is always important. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Right. 

Anybody else? 

Mr. Doran. Yes. The interesting thing about the growth model 
is it can tell a very different story about a school. And this would 
very directly interpret or suggest how we would do resource alloca- 
tion. For example, the current system says you don’t cross the 
threshold, you might be low-performing. If you are above the 
threshold, you are making AYR or some might perceive that as 
being high-performing. But it may, in fact, be the opposite story 
that we want to be told. 

In fact, we may have students who are very high-performing but 
they are dropping in their performance. The school is not actually 
doing a good job with those kids, but they are staying above the 
proficiency bar. On the other hand, we might have a school that 
is doing a very remarkable job with low-performing kids. They are 
not getting them to cross that proficiency bar just yet. They will, 
but they didn’t just yet. 

Now, in fact, it is the school that appears to be high-performing 
under the status model that actually needs resources targeted to it. 
And it is the other school that is doing a remarkable job with its 
struggling kids that appears to be doing okay. We do the opposite 
right now, not in all cases, but in many cases. And so, that would 
have a direct relationship. 

You know, we see this happen in other fields. And I talk to edu- 
cators often about how to make good use of data and definitely ex- 
plore different statistical methods. We recently saw this happen in 
a book that illustrated how, when you have the autonomy to look 
at statistics and data and mine your data, how you can figure out 
how to build better teams. 

I think we would see the same kind of thing happen in edu- 
cation. The autonomy to use better and newer statistical methods 
will allow for us to figure out how to build better schools. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. The gentleman’s time is expired. 
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I would just comment on the gentleman’s question because I 
think it is a critical question, one as to flexibility of the use of re- 
sources and how you use the data. But, you know, in every other 
segment of the economy, people have been plowing the resources to 
developing data so that they can make smarter use of human cap- 
ital or capital budgets and all of the rest of this. 

I mean, all across the board that is the competition that is taking 
place within the economy. And this is one of the — this and health 
care are sort of the last areas to decide that data can really im- 
prove the deployment of resources and the efficiency of those re- 
sources. 

Mr. Keller? 

Mr. Keller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is critical that we get this bill in the 
strike zone or it is going to be in trouble. 

On the right, conservatives don’t like the large role of the federal 
government. On the left, many teachers’ unions have concerns 
about the testing components. And so, I think we need to make 
several positive changes. And I see several of those being made. I 
can see us making some improvements in the way we measure stu- 
dents with special education needs. I see some positive changes in 
the way we deal with children with limited English proficiency. I 
see the growth model being used at least as a supplement, if not 
more. 

But the biggest remaining complaint that I hear about No Child 
Left Behind in Florida is the inconsistency between the state and 
the federal accountability systems. And I am very interested in 
hearing from you about how the states and the feds can better 
align their dual accountability systems to ensure that parents are 
given clear and consistent information about their children’s 
schools. 

Let me just give you an example. In Florida, we use one test 
called the FCAT both for the state’s program called the A Plus pro- 
gram and for the federal No Child Left Behind program. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the schools get a passing score under the state 
plan. And approximately 90 percent of the schools fail to meet AYP 
under the federal plan. 

So a parent moves into a school district and says, “Is this a good 
school?” Well, it is failing under the federal program, and it is an 
A school under the state program. And I think we have got to bring 
those in line. 

And so, I want to ask you. Let me start with Mr. McWalters. 

Are you also concerned as we go through reauthorization about 
this all or nothing approach to measuring progress for AYP? And 
if so, do you think we should go with a more graduated approach 
in terms of bringing the states and the feds more in line? 

Mr. McWalters. More graduated. However, I want to go on 
record. I think the feds need to stay in this business. We wouldn’t 
be having this conversation if states either had the capacity or the 
will five generations ago to get us to where we are now. 

Mr. Keller. Nobody is questioning that. 

Mr. McWalters. So having said that, now I am talking about 
the spirit of the law versus the way it is administered. 
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Mr. Keller. But I have only got a limited amount of time. I just 
want that — do you think we should go to a more graduated ap- 
proach instead of 

Mr. McWalters. But it has to have a peer review structure that 
is transparent. 

Mr. Keller. Right. 

Mr. McWalters. Because when my proposal is being reviewed, 
it is being reviewed in a way that appreciates the context from 
which I am coming. 

Mr. Keller. Let me stop you there. I hate to, but I have just got 
a little amount of time. 

Secretary Woodruff, do you believe that we should continue with 
this all or nothing sort of approach with AYP? Or would you prefer 
a more graduated approach? 

Ms. Woodruff. Absolutely a more graduated approach. 

Mr. Keller. And do you have any ideas how states and the fed- 
eral government can bring their dual accountability systems more 
in line? 

Ms. Woodruff. Well, again, I think that, you know, in the reau- 
thorization if you set some criteria around which — a framework 
within which we have to work and then allow us to bring forward 
our proposals that are measured then against this criteria, it 
makes sense. 

In Delaware, for example, we use both AYP and a growth compo- 
nent for our school rating. And we use growth of all children at all 
levels in reading, mathematics, science, and social studies as a part 
of that because we continue to value all four content areas, not just 
reading and math. 

Mr. Keller. Well, I met with our local bureaucrats at our Flor- 
ida Department of Education. I asked them how could we bring 
them in line. And they did the data analysis for me. And if you 
meet 90 percent of the AYP criteria and call that excellent, say, 
that equals almost identical to schools who get an a. If you meet 
80 percent of the criteria, we will call that good. That meets almost 
identical the schools that get a B. 

If you meet 70 percent and call it average, that meets almost 
identical the number of schools to get a C. But I am told when talk- 
ing to folks on both sides of the aisle that if we did that sort of 
evaluative process on AYP that that would hurt some schools’ feel- 
ings, that, you know, they are only average or good. 

And so, let me ask you, Mr. Olson, do you like that sort of grad- 
uated approach. Or do you think we should stay with the all or 
nothing approach to AYP? 

Mr. Olson. I would prefer the graduated. I also think that it is 
important to maintain some of the richness that state systems 
have. And I wouldn’t be a real strong fan of adding many addi- 
tional measures inside the calculation of AYP. I think that the 
schools should have multiple measures. I think states have the po- 
sition and obligation to put those in place. 

And when you have a richer state system than you would want 
to fund and put in place from a federal system, I think you will 
have disparity from time to time. But I think the states have the 
flexibility also to create some means by which they appear more 
consistent. 
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Mr. Keller. My time is expired unfortunately. I yield back. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

You know, when this legislation first came — and like Mr. 
Courtney said, I was troubled because I knew that schools that had 
poor fiscal conditions, unqualified teachers, over-crowded classes, 
which are primarily in urban areas like mine in Newark, New Jer- 
sey and other urban places, I was somewhat opposed, disturbed by 
highstakes testing because I knew that they were going to show up 
at the bottom because of not having the opportunity to learn, which 
was a part of legislation in the past. 

But the majority that was in control for the last 12 years took 
out opportunity to learn. So if you were failing, that is your prob- 
lem. It wasn’t that you were not provided with the opportunity to 
learn. 

Secondly, I knew that there would be some problems with the 
suburban communities that might send large numbers of children 
to colleges. However, with No Child Left Behind it sort of 
disaggregated. 

And therefore, you could see that there were children being left 
behind because this legislation showed that there were minority 
kids, English proficiency language and special needs kids who were 
being left behind by these school districts that sent the majority of 
their kids off to wherever they would go after high school, but there 
was very little acknowledgement for the others. So I was kind of 
conflicted with knowing the testing was going to show negatively, 
on the other hand, knowing that the testing would show that there 
were almost discrimination to other kids. 

The whole question of states’ rights — I mean, that is why we 
were so far behind. That is why we had to start with a national 
lunch program because states weren’t taking care of people when 
World War II started. Title I, because they didn’t deal with low-in- 
come school districts. 

So the federal government said, well, put this in. And the states 
who still have some of those old trends about not wanting govern- 
ment to intervene is because of things like public accommodations, 
the old Jim Crow laws, the old voting rights. And they don’t people 
to expose the discrimination that still exists. 

Having said that, though, let us get back to the topic on-hand. 
Let me ask a quick question. First 3 years of No Child Left Behind, 
growth models were generally not considered to be consistent with 
certain statutory provisions of the law. However, as you all know, 
in 2005, the secretary of education reversed course and announced 
that a pilot project under which up to 10 states would be allowed 
to use growth models to make AYP determined for that school year 
of 2005, 2006. 

Do you feel that the growth models overstate progress or appro- 
priate credit improving schools? And you could also, if you have 
any comment or disagreement with my previous statement, you 
may certainly want to run in that all in about another 2 minutes. 

Mr. Olson. From what I have seen in the data, it does not seem 
to have any negative effects relative to the requirements of the law. 
There are relatively few schools that are making AYP with the 
growth model that weren’t before. So that hasn’t shifted much. I 
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think it is very important to know that it is important to measure 
growth just because it is the best indicator of effectiveness of sys- 
tems. 

I don’t believe states are moving to measuring growth so fewer 
schools would be identified in that category. I haven’t heard that 
in any of the conversations in any state. And I believe that they 
are functioning with a great deal of integrity. So I think it is all 
a positive move. 

Ms. Woodruff. What I am going to be interested in seeing is 
that once we put this growth model in place and we have more de- 
finitive information that schools receive — I want to see then what 
the effect of that is and their ability to intervene and do more for 
the individual children and groups of children so that they are 
moving either out of school improvement or continue on a trajec- 
tory to continue to meet the target. So I think that will not be 
known until we see this over probably at least a 3-year term rel- 
ative to the examination of the data and what happens. But it is 
not an attempt to duck the system at all. 

Mr. Doran. The growth models are entirely consistent with the 
idea of what it means to learn. When a kid is learning, we know 
that the student is growing and changing. And so, growth models, 
when properly developed, reflect that notion. 

Dr. Dougherty and I serve on the secretary’s peer review panel. 
And I think that panel worked very well in this last round. In fact, 
there were some growth models that statistically may have allowed 
for some schools to over-express growth. And they were met with 
some concern and comment from whether they were defensible or 
not. 

And I think if these growth models are to be allowed, that this 
peer review process that scrutinized the statistical methods that 
were being used and whether they would do exactly what you are 
asking — would they over-credit schools — needs to be emphasized 
and needs to continue to be in place to guard against exactly the 
point that you are mentioning. I do think growth models should be 
applied because they are the right thing to do. But I also think 
they should be subject to statistical scrutiny and whether they fit 
reasonably within a policy context. 

Mr. Dougherty. And I will mention that there was a lot of con- 
versation in the panel about over time validating the growth mod- 
els to see how many of the kids who were predicted to be proficient 
are on track to proficient actually end up being proficient. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. I obviously support growth models. But don’t 
substitute the instrument of measurement for the causation of 
change. Your issues about concentrated student need — the growth 
model is just going to help us see it. It is not going to answer how 
you treat it. 

Chairman Miller. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

If I might follow on with a second round of questioning here, al- 
though I see we — excuse me. Mr. Ehlers? I am sorry. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Ehlers. As a token scientist here, I am used to being over- 
looked. But also as a token scientist, I have to ask a question about 
science education or my colleagues will think I have lost my ability. 
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At any rate, Dr. Dougherty, I noticed that you taught in elemen- 
tary school, taught science. And you are aware, of course, that 
schools have to begin testing for science in 2007, 2008. But these 
tests under current law do not count toward AYP. I am proposing 
that they should. And I would appreciate your comment on that 
and whether you think that is an appropriate thing. 

Mr. Dougherty. I think they should. I think that — just going 
back to my experience, back in the day, a lot of times districts 
didn’t have science curricula for elementary schools. In Texas, 
teachers, the science teachers actually requested that the tests 
count in the state accountability system because otherwise the 
school systems wouldn’t pay enough attention to teaching science. 
So I think making science count is important. 

Mr. Ehlers. I appreciate that. And I, in fact, have introduced a 
bill to add that to No Child Left Behind. I hope it is included in 
the reauthorization. 

Let me go beyond that now. Some of you have made comments 
about the multitude of tests, the variability in the tests. My col- 
league who just left, Mr. Keller, raised the point that it was hard 
to keep track of who was doing well and who didn’t because of the 
testing methods. 

I have introduced a bill to provide voluntary educational stand- 
ards, math and science standards. And schools would not be re- 
quired to use them, but obviously we would encourage them to use 
them. And I have a reason for that. You might argue it would be 
better to have national standards in other areas, but certainly, in 
the science and math because it is sequential in nature. And be- 
cause of the variability of textbooks, the schedules and coupled 
with the mobility of families and students in today’s world, it is 
very possible for students to get messed up. 

For example, if a student is attending a school that teaches frac- 
tions in the fall, percentages in the spring, and in January trans- 
fers to a school that teaches percentages in the fall, fractions in the 
spring, they get a double dose of fractions and never learn percent- 
ages. That is not an uncommon problem. I have seen it in a num- 
ber of schools. 

Do you think it makes sense that we have a system of voluntary 
standards? And particularly, this came about not because so much 
of the sequencing, but when I looked at test results and this recent 
comparison that came out, comparison between how students did 
on the NAEP test compared to how they did on the state’s tests, 
my own state got a D-in terms of how well the students were per- 
forming on the NAEP test compared to how they performed on the 
state test. And Michigan is an outstanding state, has a good school 
system. 

So there is something wrong if we don’t have a better national 
standard so that we can compare apples to oranges related to AYP 
in different states. Any comments on that? 

Mr. Olson. I think maybe everyone on the panel will want to 
comment on it. Dr. Doran made a comment earlier that made ref- 
erence to how states establish their benchmark, their requirement 
for proficiency. As far as I know, states have put proficiency state- 
ments in place that have no relative relationship to anything real 
in the world. NAEP is an example of that. 
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So if we do move to voluntary standards, which I would he in 
favor of personally, that we do it in such a way that we ask the 
question what is it in the real world that should create that anchor 
of expectation and make that common across the states. The NAEP 
standard probably is not that standard. And so, I would suggest 
some serious thought. And to the extent that common standards or 
voluntary standards spread across other academic areas, the same 
question would be raised. 

Mr. Ehlers. That is a good idea, good comment. 

Others? Yes? 

Ms. Woodruff. I think that it absolutely is time for us to have 
voluntary national standards. And by that, I don’t mean federal 
standards. I mean standards that we come together, we agree what 
the standards are. And we have to be thinking more clearly about 
serving the needs of our students, who are a much more mobile 
population today than they have ever been. So the conversation 
around national standards is timely, appropriate, and we ought to 
have it. 

Mr. Dougherty. I think such standards would be tremendously 
influential, which means if they are very good standards, very 
strong standards, they would be very positively influential. So it 
would be very, very important, particularly important, to get them 
right and have them to be strong. I suggest one of the anchors 
should be the aim that students be ready for college, and skill ca- 
reers be a target for those standards. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. I am from Rhode Island. So we have voluntary 
cooperative standards with two other states. I advocate it. I think 
it is got to be voluntarily. I am more interested in the measure- 
ments, the instrumentations of the standards and how we use 
measurement to actually get students to hit standards that are 
comprehensive. Don’t confuse the standards with the need for mul- 
tiple measures of them. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you. 

Dr. Doran, any comments? 

Mr. Doran. I do have comments. I mentioned this in my testi- 
mony and with relationship to the NAEP specifically. I do think — 
and I am a strong supporter — of voluntary national standards. I 
think the question is why do we have so much variability in the 
states’ performance levels, and can we do a better job in bringing 
some coherence into our educational accountability system because 
of the reason that you mentioned, that we have a very mobile soci- 
ety. So for that reason, I am, in fact, very supportive of voluntary 
national standards. 

I do want to dovetail on what Allan Olson mentioned a moment 
ago. And that is that if voluntary national standards are created, 
especially as we look toward the high school, those standards 
should begin the conversation of connecting those standards with 
skills required to be successful post-high school. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you very much. I appreciate that. 

Chairman Miller. It probably would be too logical of a conclu- 
sion. But we will try it. 

Let me just ask a question. I am sorry. We have a vote, and I 
don’t want to hold you for that vote. 
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But, Mr. Dougherty, you indicated that there are 27 states that 
now have in place a data system that you think is acceptable so 
that they can move to a growth model. Is that a fair statement of 
your testimony? 

Mr. Dougherty. That is a fair statement. We didn’t look at their 
assessment system, hut we looked at their data system. 

Chairman Miller. So if the decision is made to go out and to 
embrace a growth model — and I assume we are all talking about 
a growth model toward proficiency, that this is a growth model to 
take you somewhere, that that is the kind of model. And there is 
obviously multiple growth models available, as I understand it, 
with integrity and with credibility for the results that we sort of 
have in this common conversation about what we want to achieve. 
So how do we start that transition? What do you do with it? 

I notice my state is not on that list of a state that has a data 
systems acceptable. And they just got a report, just a huge report 
that they have waited 3 years for that essentially one of the compo- 
nents has told them that their data system is in a shambles. They 
really know very little about their customers at all, where they are, 
what they are doing or how they are coming and going. 

What happens to them in this transition period? I mean, do we 
go through the process that we have been going through? You are 
on the secretary’s peer review. States continue to make applica- 
tions, and they are deemed adequate. And that is the process by 
which they get through. 

And I don’t know. Secretary Woodruff, if you have had your expe- 
rience with that process. 

But if you might, outline that, those who feel confident to do so. 

Mr. Dougherty. I would comment that is a very good process. 
It basically causes — it is voluntary. States step up to the plate. Ev- 
erybody pretty much wants to have a growth model. And so, it is 
kind of like do you qualify. 

Chairman Miller. Yes, but a lot of people want a growth model 
because they think it is a silver bullet. 

Mr. Dougherty. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. You can hear it 

Mr. Dougherty. It is not a silver bullet. 

Chairman Miller. You can hear it in their voice sometimes 
when they talk to you about it. 

Mr. Dougherty. They are going to be surprised how few addi- 
tional schools qualify for AYP, as North Carolina, I think, has 
found, Delaware is likely to find. It is not a silver bullet. But from 
the point of view of improving the evaluation of the effectiveness 
of educational programs, providing guidance for school improve- 
ment, it is not necessarily a silver bullet. But it is definitely some- 
thing that ought to be in the armory. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Doran? 

Mr. Doran. I will follow that and say that I didn’t serve on the 
first round of peer reviews, but I did serve on the most recent 
rounds. I like the process that is currently in place. So to get from 
A to B if the flexibility were awarded such that states could imple- 
ment the growth model, I think those growth models need to be 
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submitted in the application process. This is very similar to the 
way states did this at the very beginning. 

When NCLB was first established, they had to establish an ac- 
countability workbook, and they had to go through the process of 
how they were going to compute AYP and so forth. I would use that 
same process, that states would have to describe how they are 
going to implement the growth model, how they are going to use 
it within their accountability system. It should then be scrutinized, 
modified, if needed. 

And I would also support the notion that it didn’t turn out to be 
a silver bullet in either Tennessee or North Carolina. I think Ten- 
nessee had seven additional schools that made AYP as a result. 
And North Carolina, I believe, had none, if I remember my facts 
correctly. 

Mr. Dougherty. And in contract with the accountability work- 
book process, which is pretty much mandatory for 50 states, I 
wouldn’t make having a growth model be a mandatory — you will 
get more enthusiastic participation if it is voluntary and probably 
more ingenuity of the ones who apply. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Olson, let me ask you this. In your testi- 
mony you obviously lay out, you know, a substantial track record 
of looking at these systems and administering these longitudinal 
tests and the results. And you find this all compatible with your 
experience that states would be able to adapt to a system that 
would be able to allow them to mine this kind of information from 
these models that are — I guess I want to say — currently under con- 
sideration? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, I do. The thing I would come back to is that the 
states are allowed to assess even more accurately the wealth and 
the information and the value of the information will become in- 
creasingly useful and give us an opportunity to target and improve 
decision makings on many people inside the educational system in 
contrast to, you know, just the district level or just the state level. 

Chairman Miller. Let me ask you if you might, just quickly, 
what is the red flag we should be looking for in terms of when peo- 
ple describe to us the process they, their state, would like to go 
through to get to the other side. Is there a red flag that you have 
watched in the secretary’s process or in experience of people who — 
I always worry that people embrace a concept but then their vision 
of the concept is a little skewed. 

Mr. McW ALTERS. I think I can answer that from a state’s per- 
spective. If I have a growth model or not right now and I pass the 
review of the experts, my gap to 2014 is not going to get smaller 
with a growth model. So the issue of understanding how far we are 
as a nation from wrestling with proficiency at real levels without 
softening the bar — none of us want to soften the bar. 

So when you have a growth model or not, the gap is real. And 
the intervention capacity question is still the part that is missing 
for me. I don’t want to hide how far I have to go. I want to change 
my capacity to get there. 

Chairman Miller. Anyone else? 

Secretary? 
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Ms. Woodruff. As far as the whole growth model issue is con- 
cerned, I think that it is very important that the whole process is 
clear, understandable, and transparent. 

Chairman Miller. That is the congressional process. 

Ms. Woodruff. So that there is absolutely no question about 
what the criteria are, how they are going to be judged, and that 
the conversation is iterative. And as far as I am concerned, if there 
are 27 states 

Chairman Miller. You are talking about the approval process 
for that growth model. 

Ms. Woodruff. I am talking about what is it you have to do and 
what are the steps that must be taken and then how are you going 
to be judged. I don’t want to know what the test is after I have 
taken the course. I would like to know ahead of time what I am 
going to be judged on. And I think that has been the concern that 
a number of us had. 

If there are 27 states ready now, let them go. And then we will 
help the other states understand what the mechanisms are and the 
hurdles are to get there. I think we are in a state of today where 
nationally we really help each other and step up to do that on a 
regular basis. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. That may be a good place to in- 
terrupt this conversation. I hope that we will be able to continue 
it as the committee gets deeper into the reauthorization process. 

Thank you so much for your time and your expertise and your 
experiences. I think this was very, very helpful to the members of 
the committee. 

The hearing record will stay open for 14 days. If there are others 
who want to make submissions, we would certainly take them 
under consideration. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Altmire follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Jason Altmire, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Pennsylvania 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing to examine how we can im- 
prove No Child Left Behind’s measures of progress. 

I would like to extend a warm welcome to today’s witnesses. I appreciate all of 
you for taking the time to be here and look forward to hearing from you. 

Measuring whether or not students are making Adequate Yearly Progress is fun- 
damental to how NCLB works. We must have indicators that accurately measure 
student knowledge and track their academic achievement to determine which 
schools are truly in need of intervention and to determine exactly what interven- 
tions are needed. 

I am particularly interested in hearing our witnesses’ comments on growth mod- 
els. Pennsylvania’s proposal to institute a growth-based accountability model has 
just begun the peer review process. Assessing student achievement in this way may 
have the potential to improve how we measure Adequate Yearly Progress because 
it allows for the tracking of individual students’ academic gain on a yearly basis. 
However, I am aware that there are different types of growth models and would be 
interested in hearing about the best practices in this area. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. I yield back the balance of my time. 


[Additional materials submitted by Chairman Miller follow:] 
[The prepared statement of Prof. Hammond follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Linda Darling-Hammond, Charles E. Ducommun 
Professor, Stanford University School of Education 

I thank Chairman Miller and the members of the Committee for the opportunity 
to offer testimony on the re-authorization of ESEA, in particular the ways in which 
we measure and encourage school progress and improvement. My perspective on 
these issues is informed by my research, my work with states and national organi- 
zations on standards development, and my work with local schools. I have studied 
the implementation of No Child Left Behind, ^ as well as testing and accountability 
systems within the United States and abroad.^ I have also served as past Chair of 
the New York State Council on Curriculum and Assessment and of the Chief State 
School Officers’ INTASC Standards Development Committee. I work closely with a 
number of school districts and local schools on education improvement efforts, in- 
cluding several new urban high schools that I have helped to launch. Thus, I have 
encountered the issues of school improvement from both a system-wide and local 
school vantage point. 

I am hopeful that this re-authorization can build on the strengths and opportuni- 
ties offered by No Child Left Behind, while addressing needs that have emerged 
during the first years of the law’s implementation. Among the strengths of the law 
is its focus on improving the academic achievement of all students, which triggers 
attention to school performance and to the needs of students who have been under- 
served, and its insistence that all students are entitled to qualified teachers, which 
has stimulated recruitment efforts in states where many disadvantaged students 
previously lacked this key resource for learning. 

The law has succeeded in getting states, districts, and local schools to pay atten- 
tion to achievement. The next important step is to ensure that the range of things 
schools and states pay attention to actually helps them improve both the quality of 
education they offer to every student and the quality of the overall schooling enter- 
prise. In order to accomplish this, I would ask you to actively encourage states to: 

• Develop accountability systems that use multiple measures of learning and 
other important aspects of school performance in evaluating school progress; 

• Differentiate school improvement strategies for schools based on a comprehen- 
sive analysis of their instructional quality and conditions for learning. 

'Why Use Multiple Measures? 

There are at least three reasons to gauge student and school progress based on 
multiple measures of learning and school performance: 

• To direct schools’ attention and effort to the range of measures that are associ- 
ated with high-quality education and improvement; 

• To avoid dysfunctional consequences that can encourage schools, districts, or 
states to emphasize one important outcome at the expense of another; for example, 
focusing on a narrow set of skills at the expense of others that are equally critical, 
or boosting test scores by excluding students from school; and 

• To capture an adequate and accurate picture of student learning and attain- 
ment that both measures and promotes the kinds of outcomes we need from schools. 

Direeting Attention to Measures Assoeiated with School Quality 

One of the central concepts of NCLB’s approach is that schools and systems will 
organize their efforts around the measures for which they are held accountable. Be- 
cause attending to any one measure can be both partial and problematic, the con- 
cept of multiple measures is routinely used by policjmiakers to make critical deci- 
sions about such matters as employment and economic forecasting (for example, the 
Dow Jones Index or the GNP) and admission to college, where grades, essays, activi- 
ties, and accomplishments are considered along with test scores. 

Successful businesses use a “dashboard” set of indicators to evaluate their health 
and progress, aware that no single indicator is sufficient to understand or guide 
their operations. This approach is designed to focus attention on those aspects of 
the business that describe elements of the business’s current health and future pros- 
pects, and to provide information that employees can act on in areas that make a 
difference for improvement. So, for example, a balanced scorecard is likely to include 
among its financial indicators not only a statement of profits, but also cash flow, 
dividends, costs and accounts receivable, assets, inventory, and so on. Business lead- 
ers understand that efforts to maximize profits alone could lead to behaviors that 
undermine the long-term health of the enterprise. 

Similarly, a single measure approach in education creates some unintended nega- 
tive consequences and fails to focus schools on doing those things that can improve 
their long-term health and the education of their students. Although No Child Left 
Behind calls for multiple measures of student performance, the implementation of 
the law has not promoted the use of such measures for evaluating school progress. 
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As I describe in the next section, the focus on single, often narrow, test scores in 
many states has created unintended negative consequences for the nature of teach- 
ing and learning, for access to education for the most vulnerable students, and for 
the appropriate identification of schools that are in need of improvement. 

A multiple measures approach that incorporates the right “dashboard” of indica- 
tors would support a shift toward “holding states and localities accountable for mak- 
ing the systemic changes that improve student achievement” as has been urged by 
the Forum on Education and Accountability. This group of 116 education and civil 
rights organizations — which include the National Urban League, NAACP, League of 
United Latin American Citizens, Aspira, Children’s Defense Fund, National Alliance 
of Black School Educators, and Council for Exceptional Children, as well as the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, National Education Association, and American As- 
sociation of School Administrators — has offered a set of proposals for NCLB that 
would focus schools, districts, and states on developing better teaching, a stronger 
curriculum, and supports for school improvement. 

Avoiding Dysfunctional Consequences 

Another reason to use a multiple measures approach is to avoid the negative con- 
sequences that occur when one measure is used to drive organizational behavior. 

The current accountability provisions of the Act, which are focused almost exclu- 
sively on school average scores on annual tests, actually create large incentives for 
schools to keep students out and to hold back or push out students who are not 
doing well. A number of studies have found that systems that reward or sanction 
schools based on average student scores create incentives for pushing low-scorers 
into special education so that their scores won’t count in school reports,® retaining 
students in grade so that their grade-level scores will look better,'’^ excluding low- 
scoring students from admissions,® and encouraging such students to leave schools 
or drop out.® 

Studies in New York,'^ Texas,® and Massachusetts,® among others, have showed 
how schools have raised their test scores while “losing” large numbers of low-scoring 
students. For example, a recent study in a large Texas city found that student drop- 
outs and push outs accounted for most of the gains in high school student test 
scores, especially for minority students. The introduction of a high-stakes test linked 
to school ratings in the 10th grade led to sharp increases in 9th grade student reten- 
tion and student dropout and disappearance. Of the large share of students held 
back in the 9th grade, most of them African American and Latino, only 12% ever 
took the 10th grade test that drove school rewards. Schools that retained more stu- 
dents at ^ade 9 and lost more through dropouts and disappearances boosted their 
accountability ratings the most. Overall, fewer than half of all students who started 
9th grade graduated within 5 years, even as test scores soared, 

Paradoxically, NCLB’s requirement for disaggregating data and tracking progress 
for each subgroup of students increases the incentives for eliminating those at the 
bottom of each subgroup, especially where schools have little capacity to improve the 
quality of services such students receive. Table 1 shows how this can happen. At 
“King Middle School,” average scores increased from the 70th to the 72nd percentile 
between the 2002 and 2003 school year, and the proportion of students in attend- 
ance who met the proficiency standard (a score of 65) increased from 66% to 80% — 
the kind of performance that a test-based accountability system would reward. 
Looking at subgroup performance, the proportion of Latino students meeting the 
standard increased from 33% to 50%, a steep increase. 

However, not a single student at King improved his or her score between 2002 
and 2003. In fact, the scores of every single student in the school went down over 
the course of the year. How could these steep improvements in the school’s average 
scores and proficiency rates have occurred? A close look at Table 1 shows that the 
major change between the two years was that the lowest-scoring student, Raul, dis- 
appeared. As has occurred in many states with high stakes-testing programs, stu- 
dents who do poorly on the tests — special needs students, new English language 
learners, those with poor attendance, health, or family problems — are increasingly 
likely to be excluded by being counseled out, transferred, expelled, or by dropping 
out. 

TABLE 1.— KING MIDDLE SCHOOL; REWARDS OR SANCTIONS? 

[The Relationship between Test Score Trends and Student Populations] 

2002-03 2003-04 


Laura 100 90 

James 90 80 

Felipe 80 70 
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TABLE 1.— KING MIDDLE SCHOOE: REWARDS OR SANCTIONS?— Continued 
[The Relationship between Test Score Trends and Student Populations] 



2002-03 

2003-04 

Kisha 

70 

65 

Jose 

60 

55 


20 



Ave. Score = 70% 

Ave. Score = 72% 


meeting standard = 66% 

meeting standard = 80% 


This kind of result is not limited to education. When one state decided to rank 
cardiac surgeons based on their mortality rates, a follow up investigation found that 
surgeons’ ratings went up as they stopped taking on high-risk clients. These pa- 
tients were referred out of state if they were wealthy, or were not served, if they 
were poor. 

The three national professional organizations of measurement experts have called 
attention to such problems in their joint Standards for Educational and Psycho- 
logical Testing, which note that: 

Beyond any intended policy goals, it is important to consider potential unintended 
effects that may result from large-scale testing programs. Concerns have been 
raised, for instance, about narrowing the curriculum to focus only on the objectives 
tested, restricting the range of instructional approaches to correspond to the testing 
format, increasing the number of dropouts among students who do not pass the test, 
and encouraging other instructional or administrative practices that may raise test 
scores without affecting the quality of education. It is important for those who man- 
date tests to consider and monitor their consequences and to identify and minimize 
the potential of negative consequences. 

Professional testing standards emphasize that no test is sufficiently reliable and 
valid to be the sole source of important decisions about student placements, pro- 
motions, or graduation, but that such decisions should be made on the basis of sev- 
eral different kinds of evidence about student learning and performance in the class- 
room. For example, Standard 13.7 states: 

In educational settings, a decision or characterization that will have major impact 
on a student should not be made on the basis of a single test score. Other relevant 
information should be taken into account if it will enhance the overall validity of 
the decision. 

The Psychological Standards for Testing describe several kinds of information that 
should be considered in making judgments about what a student knows and can do, 
including alternative assessments that provide other information about performance 
and evidence from samples of school work and other aspects of the school record, 
such as grades and classroom observations. These are particularly important for stu- 
dents for whom traditional assessments are not generally valid, such as English lan- 
guage learners and special education students. Similarly, when evaluating schools, 
it is important to include measures of student progress through school, coursework 
and grades, and graduation, as part of the record about school accomplishments. 

Evaluating Learning Well 

Indicators beyond a single test score are important not only for reasons of validity 
and fairness in making decisions, but also to assess important skills that most 
standardized tests do not measure. Current accountability reforms are based on the 
idea that standards can serve as a catalyst for states to be explicit about learning 
goals, and the act of measuring progress toward meeting these standards is an im- 
portant force toward developing high levels of achievement for all students. How- 
ever, an on-demand test taken in a limited period of time on a single day cannot 
measure all that is important for students to know and be able to do. A credible 
accountability system must rest on assessments that are balanced and comprehen- 
sive with respect to state standards. Multiple-choice and short-answer tests that are 
currently used to measure standards in many states do not adequately measure the 
complex thinking, communication, and problem solving skills that are represented 
in national and state content standards. 

Research on high-stakes accountability systems shows that, “what is tested is 
what is taught,” and those standards that are not represented on the high stakes 
assessment tend to be given short shrift in the curriculum. Students are less likely 
to engage in extended research, writing, complex problem-solving, and experimen- 
tation when the accountability system emphasizes short-answer responses to 
formulaic problems. These higher order thinking skills are those very skills that 
often are cited as essential to maintaining America’s competitive edge and necessary 
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for succeeding on the job, in college, and in life. As described by Achieve, a national 
organization of governors, business leaders, and education leaders, the problem with 
measures of traditional on-demand tests is that they cannot measure many of the 
skills that matter most for success in the worlds of work and higher education: 

States * * * will need to move beyond large-scale assessments because, as critical 
as they are, they cannot measure everything that matters in a young person’s edu- 
cation. The ability to make effective oral arguments and conduct significant research 
projects are considered essential skills by both employers and postsecondary edu- 
cators, but these skills are very difficult to assess on a paper-and pencil test.^'^ 

One of the reasons that U.S. students fall further and further behind their inter- 
national counterparts as they go through school is because of differences in cur- 
riculum and assessment systems. International studies have found that the U.S. 
curriculum focuses more on superficial coverage of too many topics, without the 
kinds of in-depth study, research, and writing needed to secure deep understanding. 
To focus on understanding, the assessment systems used in most high-achieving 
countries around the world emphasize essay questions, research projects, scientific 
experiments, oral exhibitions and performances that encourage students to master 
complex skills as they apply them in practice, rather than multiple-choice tests. 

As indicators of the growing distance between what our education system empha- 
sizes and what leading countries are accomplishing educationally, the U.S. currently 
ranks 28th of 40 countries in the world in math achievement — right above Latvia — 
and 19th of 40 in reading achievement on the international PISA tests that measure 
higher-order thinking skills. And while the top-scoring nations — including pre- 
viously low-achievers like Finland and South Korea — now graduate more than 95% 
of their students from high school, the U.S. is graduating about 75%, a figure that 
has been stagnant for a quarter century and, according to a recent ETS study, is 
now declining. The U.S. has also dropped from 1st in the world in higher education 
participation to 13th, as other countries invest more resources in their children’s fu- 
tures. 

Most high-achieving nations’ examination systems include multiple samples of 
student learning at the local level as well as the state or national level. Students’ 
scores are a composite of their performance on examinations they take in different 
content areas — featuring primarily open-ended items that require written responses 
and problem solutions — plus their work on a set of classroom tasks scored by their 
teachers according to a common set of standards. These tasks require them to con- 
duct apply knowledge to a range of tasks that represent what they need to be able 
to do in different fields: find and analyze information, solve multi-step real-world 
problems in mathematics, develop computer models, demonstrate practical applica- 
tions of science methods, design and conduct investigations and evaluate their re- 
sults, and present and defend their ideas in a variety of ways. Teaching to these 
assessments prepares students for the real expectations of college and of highly 
skilled work. 

These assessments are not used to rank or punish schools, or to deny promotion 
or diplomas to students. In fact, several countries have explicit proscriptions against 
such practices. They are used to evaluate curriculum and guide investments in pro- 
fessional learning — in short, to help schools improve. By asking students to show 
what they know through real-world applications of knowledge, these nations’ assess- 
ment systems encourage serious intellectual activities on a regular basis. The sys- 
tems not only measure important learning, they help teachers learn how to design 
curriculum and instruction to accomplish this learning. 

It is worth noting that a number of states in the U.S. have developed similar sys- 
tems that combine evidence from state and local standards-based assessments to en- 
sure that multiple indicators of learning are used to make decisions about individual 
students and, sometimes, schools. These include Connecticut, Kentucky, Maine, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wyo- 
ming, among others. However, many of these elements of state systems are not cur- 
rently allowed to be used to gauge school progress under NCLB. 

Encouraging these kinds of practices could help improve learning and guide 
schools toward more productive instruction. Studies have found that performance 
assessments that are administered and scored locally help teachers better under- 
stand students’ strengths, needs, and approaches to learning, as well as how to meet 
state standards. Teachers who have been involved in developing and scoring per- 
formance assessments with other colleagues have reported that the experience was 
extremely valuable in informing their practice. They report changes in both the cur- 
riculum and their instruction as a result of thinking through with colleagues what 
good student performance looks like and how to better support student learning on 
specific kinds of tasks. 
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These goals are not well served by external testing programs that send secret, se- 
cured tests into the school and whisk them out again for machine scoring that pro- 
duces numerical quotients many months later. Local performance assessments pro- 
vide teachers with much more useful classroom information as they engage teachers 
in evaluating how and what students know and can do in authentic situations. 
These kinds of assessment strategies create the possibility that teachers will not 
only teach more challenging performance skills but that they will also be able to 
use the resulting information about student learning to modify their teaching to 
meet the needs of individual students. Schools and districts can use these kinds of 
assessments to develop shared expectations and create an engine for school improve- 
ment around student work. 

Research on the strong gains in achievement shown in Connecticut, Kentucky, 
and Vermont in the 1990s attributed these gains in substantial part to these states’ 
performance-based assessment systems, which include such local components, and 
related investments in teaching quality, Other studies in states like California, 
Maine, Maryland, and Washington,!'^ found that teachers assigned more ambitious 
writing and mathematical problem solving, and student performance improved, 
when assessments included extended writing and mathematics portfolios and per- 
formance tasks. Encouraging these kinds of measures of student performance is crit- 
ical to getting the kind of learning we need in schools. 

Not incidentally, more authentic measures of learning that go beyond on-demand 
standardized tests to look directly at performance are especially needed to gain ac- 
curate measures of achievement for English language learners and special needs 
students for whom traditional tests are least likely to provide valid measures of un- 
derstanding.!® 

What Indicators Might be Used to Gauge School Progress? 

A key issue is what measures should be used to determine Adequate Yearly 
Progress (AYP) or the alternative tools that are used for addressing NCLB’s primary 
goals, e.g. assuring high expectations for all students, and helping schools address 
the needs of all students. Current AYP measures are too narrow in several respects: 
They are based exclusively on tests which are often not sufficient measures of our 
educational goals; they ignore other equally important student outcomes, including 
staying in school and engaging in rigorous coursework; they ignore the growth made 
by students who are moving toward but not yet at a proficiency benchmark, as well 
as the gains made by students who have already passed the proficiency benchmark; 
and they do not provide information or motivation to help schools, districts, and 
states improve critical learning conditions. 

This analysis suggests that school progress should be evaluated on multiple meas- 
ures of student learning — including local and state performance assessments that 
provide evidence about what students can actually do with their knowledge — and on 
indicators of other student outcomes, including such factors as student progress and 
continuation through school, graduation, and success in rigorous courses. The impor- 
tance of these indicators is to encourage schools to keep students in school and pro- 
vide them with high-quality learning opportunities — elements that will improve edu- 
cational opportunities and attainment, not just average test scores. 

To these two categories of indicators, I would add indicators of learning conditions 
that point attention to both learning opportunities available to students (e.g. rig- 
orous courses, well-qualified teachers) and to how well the school operates. In the 
business world, these kinds of measures are called leading indicators, which rep- 
resent those things that employees can control and improve upon. These typically 
include evidence of customer satisfaction, such as survey data, complaints and re- 
peat orders; as well as of employee satisfaction and productivity, such as employee 
turnover, project delays, evidence of quality and efficiency in getting work done; re- 
ports of work conditions and supports, and evidence of product quality. 

Educational versions of these kinds of indicators are available in many state ac- 
countability systems. For example. State Superintendent Peter McWalters noted in 
his testimony to this committee that Rhode Island uses several means to measure 
school learning conditions. Among them is an annual survey to all students, teach- 
ers, and parents that provides data on “Learning Support Indicators” measuring 
school climate, instructional practices, and parental involvement. In addition, Rhode 
Island, like many other states, conducts visits to review every school in the state 
every five years, not unlike the Inspectorate system that is used in many other 
countries. These kinds of reviews can examine teaching practices, the availability 
and equitable allocation of school resources, and the quality of the curriculum, as 
it is enacted. 

Ideally, evaluation of school progress would be based on a combination of these 
three kinds of measures and would emphasize gains and improvement over time, 
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both for the individual students in the school and for the school as a whole. Along 
with data about student characteristics, an indicator system could include: 

• Measures of student learning: hoth state tests and local assessments, including 
performance measures that assess higher-order thinking skills and understanding, 
including student work samples, projects, exhibitions, or portfolios. 

• Measures of additional student outcomes: data about attendance, student grade- 
to-grade progress (promotion / retention rates) and continuation through school (on- 
going enrollment), graduation, and course success (e.g. students enrolled in, passing, 
and completing rigorous courses of study). 

• Measures of learning conditions, data about school capacity, such as teacher 
and other staff quality, availability of learning materials, school climate (gauged by 
students’, parents’, and teachers’ responses to surveys), instructional practices, 
teacher development, and parental engagement. 

These elements should be considered in the context of student data, including in- 
formation about student mobility, health, and welfare (poverty, homelessness, foster 
care, health care), as well as language background, race / ethnicity, and special 
learning needs — not a basis for accepting differential effort or outcomes, but as a 
basis for providing information needed to interpret and improve schools’ operations 
and outcomes. 

How Might Indicators be Used to Determine School Progress and Improvement Strat- 
egies'^ 

The rationale for these multiple indicators is to build a more powerful engine for 
educational improvement by understanding what is really going on with students 
and focusing on the elements of the system that need to change if learning is to 
improve. High-performing systems need a regular flow of useful information to 
evaluate and modify what they are doing to produce stronger results. State and 
local officials need a range of data to understand what is happening in schools and 
what they should do to improve outcomes. Many problems in local schools are con- 
structed or constrained by district and state decisions that need to be highlighted 
along with school-level concerns. Similarly, at the school level, teachers and leaders 
need information about how they are doing and how their students are doing, based 
in part on high-quality local assessments that provide rich, timely insights about 
student performance. 

Some states and districts have successfully put some of these indicators in place. 
The federal government could play a leadership role by not only encouraging mul- 
tiple measures for assessing school progress and conditions for learning but by pro- 
viding supports for states to build comprehensive databases to track these indicators 
over time, and to support valid, comprehensive information systems at all levels. 

If we think comprehensively about the approach to evaluation that would encour- 
age fundamental improvements in schools, several goals emerge. First, determina- 
tions of school progress should reflect an analysis of schools’ performance and 
progress along several key dimensions. Student learning should be evaluated using 
multiple measures that provide comprehensive and valid information for all sub- 
populations. Targets should be based on sensible goals for student learning, exam- 
ining growth from where students start, setting growth targets in relation to that 
starting point, and pegging “proficiency” at a level that represents a challenging but 
realistic standard, perhaps at the median of current state proficiency standards. 
Targets should also ensure appropriate assessment for special education students 
and English language learners and credit for the gains these students make over 
time. And analysis of learning conditions including the availability of materials, fa- 
cilities, curriculum opportunities, teaching, and leadership should accompany as- 
sessments of student learning. 

A number of states already have developed comprehensive indicator systems that 
can be sources of such data, and the federal government should encourage states 
to propose different means for how to aggregate and combine these data. In addi- 
tion, many states’ existing assessment systems already provide different ways to 
score and combine state reference tests with local testing systems, locally adminis- 
tered performance tasks (which are often scored using state standards), and port- 
folios.®® 

For evaluating annual progress, one likely approach would be to use an index of 
indicators, such as California’s Academic Performance Index, which can include a 
weighted combination of data about state and local tests and assessments as well 
as other student outcome indicators like attendance, graduation, promotion rates, 
participation and pass rates or grades for academic courses. Assessment data from 
multiple sources and evidence of student progression through / graduation from 
school would be required components. Key conditions of learning, such as teacher 
qualifications, might also be required. Other specific indicators might be left to 
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states, along with the decision of how much weight to give each component, perhaps 
within certain parameters (for example, that at least 50 percent of a weighted index 
would reflect the results of assessment data). 

Within this index, disaggregated data hy race/ethnicity and income could he mon- 
itored on the index score, or on components of the overall index, so that they system 
pays ongoing attention to progress for groups of students. Wherever possible these 
measures should look at progress of a constant cohort of students from year to year, 
so that actual gains are observed, rather than changes in averages due to changes 
in the composition of the student population. Furthermore, gains for English lan- 
guage learners and special education students should be evaluated on a growth 
model that ensures appropriate testing based on professional standards and meas- 
ures individual student growth in relation to student starting points. 

Non-academic measures such as improved learning climate (as measured by 
standard surveys, for example, to allow trend analysis over time), instructional ca- 
pacity (indicators regarding the quality of curriculum, teaching, and leadership), re- 
sources, and other contributors to learning could be included in a separate index on 
Learning Conditions, on which progress is also evaluated annually as part of both 
school, district, and state assessment. 

Once school progress indicators are available, a judgment must be made about 
whether a school has made adequate progress on the index or set of indicators. If 
the law is to focus on supporting improvement it will be important to look at contin- 
uous progress for all students in a school rather than the “status model” that has 
been used in the past. A progress model would recognize the reasonable success of 
schools that deserve it. Rather than identifying a school as requiring intervention 
when a single target is missed (for example, if 94% of economically disadvantaged 
students take the mathematics test one year instead of 95%), a progress model 
would gauge whether the overall index score increases, with the proviso that the 
progress of key subgroups continues to be examined, with lack of progress a flag 
for intervention. 

The additional use of the indicators schools and districts have assembled would 
be in the determination of what kind of action is needed if a school does not make 
sufficient progress in a year. To use resources wisely, the law should establish a 
graduated system of classification for schools and districts based on their rate of 
progress, ranging from state review to corrective actions to eventual reconstitution 
if such efforts fail over a period of time. States should identify schools and districts 
as requiring intervention based both on information about the overall extent of 
progress from the prior year(s) and on information about specific measures in the 
system of indicators — for example, how many progress indicators have lagged for 
how long. This additional scrutiny would involve a school review by an expert 
team — much like the inspectorate systems in other countries — that conducts an in- 
spection of the school or LEA and analyzes a range of data, including evidence of 
individual and collective student growth or progress on multiple measures; analysis 
of student needs, mobility, and population changes; and evaluation of school prac- 
tices and conditions. Based on the findings of this review, a determination would 
be made about the nature of the problem and the type of school improvement plan 
needed. The law should include the explicit expectation that state and district in- 
vestments in ensuring adequate conditions for learning must be part of this plan. 

The overarching goal of the ESEA should be to improve the quality of education 
students receive, especially those traditionally least well served by the current sys- 
tem. To accomplish this, the measures used to gauge school progress must motivate 
continuous improvement and attend to the range of school outcomes and conditions 
that are needed to ensure that all students are educated to higher levels. 
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practices: Results of the 1996-97 RAND survey of Kentucky teachers of mathematics and writ- 
ing. CSE Technical Report. Los Angeles: UCLA National Center for Research on Evaluation, 
Standards, and Student Testing; S. Wilson, L. Darling-Hammond, & B. Berry (2001). A case of 
successful teaching policy: Connecticut’s long-term efforts to improve teaching and learning. Se- 
attle: Center for the Study of Teaching and Policy, University of Washington. 
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ference, Breckenbridge, CO; J.L. Herman, D.C. Klein, T.M. Heath, S.T. Wakai (1995). A first 
look: Are claims for alternative assessment holding up? CSE Technical Report. Los Angeles: 
UCLA National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing; D. Koretz, 
K., J. Mitchell, S.I. Barron, & S. Keith (1996). Final Report: Perceived effects of the Maryland 
school performance assessment program CSE Technical Report. Los Angeles: UCLA National 
Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing; W.A. Firestone, D. 
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Pecheone, Multiple Measures. 


[National School Boards Association (NSBA) letter follows:] 

March 20, 2007. 

Hon. George Miller, Chair, 

Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Re: Hearing of the House Education and Labor Committee on Adequate Yearly 
Progress, March 21, 2007; National School Boards Association Statement for the 
Record. 

Dear Chairman Miller: The National School Boards Association (NSBA), rep- 
resenting over 96,000 local school board members across the nation, commends you 
for your strong support to reauthorize the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA)/No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act during the 110th Congress, and for estab- 
lishing an aggressive schedule for congressional hearings over the coming weeks. 
NSBA looks forward to participating in future hearings and very much appreciates 
the opportunity to submit written testimony for the record. 

Local school boards across the nation continue to support the goals of NCLB — in- 
cluding increased accountability for student performance. However, of utmost con- 
cern to local school boards is the belief that the current accountability framework 
does not accurately or fairly assess student, school, or school district performance. 

Although the sponsors of the No Child Left Behind Act intended to establish a 
responsive accountability system for the nation’s public schools, what has evolved 
in the name of accountability is a measurement framework that bases its assess- 
ment of school quality on a student’s performance on a single assessment; and man- 
dates a series of overbroad sanctions not always targeted to the students needing 
the services. 

Five years after enactment of the federal law, local school districts continue to 
struggle to comply with the language of the law at a time when the unintended con- 
sequences of this complex law are imposing far more dysfunctional and illogical im- 
plementation problems than had been anticipated by the sponsors of the legislation. 
NSBA believes that the NCLB law can be amended to improve the accountability 
system in a way that restores public confidence in the law and results in significant 
improvement in the academic achievement of all students. 

In January 2005, NSBA officially unveiled its bill, the No Child Left Behind Im- 
provements Act of 2005. The bill contains over 40 provisions that would improve the 
implementation of the current federal law. In June, 2006, Representative Don 
Young (R-AK) introduced H.R. 5709, the No Child Left Behind Improvements Act 
of 2006, which incorporated all of the NSBA recommendations. Co-sponsors of H.R. 
5709 included Representatives Steven R. Rothman (D-NJ-9), Rob Bishop (R-UT-1), 
Todd Platts (R-PA-19), and Jo Bonner (R-AL-1). In January 2007, Rep. Young re- 
introduced his bill as the No Child Left Behind Act of 2007, H.R. 648. The bill’s co- 
sponsors to date include Representatives Charlie Melancon (D-LA-3), Steven Roth- 
man (D-NJ-9), Jo Bonner (R-AL-1), Thaddeus McCotter (R-MI-11), and Todd 

Platts (R-PA-19), verif 3 dng strong bi-partisan support for these important im- 
provements to the current law. This comprehensive bill addresses the key concerns 
of local school boards, including those provisions related to the accountability and 
the adequate yearly progress (AYP) framework. This bill would: 

Increase the flexibility for states to measure adequate yearly progress (AYP), in- 
cluding growth models. 

Grant more flexibility in establishing goals and determining AYP targets. 

Create a student testing participation range, providing flexibility for uncontrol- 
lable variations in student attendance. 
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Allow schools to target resources to those student populations who need the most 
attention hy applying sanctions only when the same student group fails to make 
adequate yearly progress (AYP) in the same subject for two consecutive years. 

Ensure that students are counted properly in AYP reporting systems. 

NSBA encourages you to review the No Child Left Behind Improvements Act of 
2007, H.R. 648 in its entirety. However, for your convenience we have enclosed a 
copy of our Quick Reference Guide to the hill that provides the recommended provi- 
sions and a brief rationale. 

NSBA very much appreciates the opportunity to submit a written statement for 
the Record, and we look forward to working closely with you and your staffs to com- 
plete the reauthorization process during this First Session of the 110th Congress. 
We will also provide you with recommended legislative language which should be 
helpful to your staff in drafting the new bill. 

Questions concerning our specific recommendations may be directed to Reginald 
M. Felton, director of federal relations. 

Sincerely, 


Michael A. Resnick, 
Associate Executive Director. 


Chairman Miller. And, with that, the committee will stand ad- 
journed. And, again, thank you so very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:51 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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